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SOME FEATURES 
IN THIS ISSUE: 


N. W. Ayer & Son: a profile in 
PRINT. 


A Three-Pronged Program: 
Aleoa’s enormous edueation 


program for the designer. 


Back to the Hand Crafts: the 


private press, woodcut, scratchboard. 


A Perfect Organic Unity: a new 


publication in which design 


“dictates” even the amount of 
copy to be used. 


The Designer Sells the Designer: 
top designers, artists and studios 
create advertising and promo- 
tion for paper mills. 


The Trade Advertisement: A 
Second-Class Citizen: a formula 
for effective industrial advertising 
photography. 


Piease turn the page >> 
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Why Armour calls 
its industrial chemicals 
the IDEA chemicals # 
a. 
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How Armour’s IDEA chemicals 
brought profitable new ideas 


to 4 major industries on on oe ; 


ame, we made mineral recovery mere economical, changed 


potvurethane foam, improved petroleum products and parnt 
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Agency Foote, Cone & Belding, Chicago 


Art Buyer C, Gene Walz 
Client Armour Industrial Chemical C 


Art Director Bernard Guild 
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INTERSTATE INDUSTRIAL REPORTING SERVICE, INC. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 675 FIFTH AVE.. NEW YORK 22. N.Y.. MURRAY HILL 8-1880 
MIDWEST REGIONAL OFFICE: 469 EAST OHIO ST.. CHICAGO 11, ILL.. MICHIGAN 2-0080 
WEST COAST REGIONAL OFFICE: 700 MONTGOMERY ST., SAN FRANCISCO 11. CAL.. GARFIELD 1-1987 
DISTRICT OFFICES: PARK AVENUE BLDG.,N. W. COR. PARK & ADAMS AVES., DETROIT 26. MICH., WOODWARD 1-6900 ° 
8. F. JONES BLDG. ANNEX, 311 ROSS ST., PITTSBURGH 19, PA. COURT 1-2980 
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ALEXANDER ROBERTS: PRESIDENT ano GENERAL MANAGER 
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VANDA ROBERTS...INTERSTATE’S “WOMAN IN MOTION’ 


February, March, April, 1959 


MALAYAN JUNGLE + SELANGOR, MALAYA MANILA, PHILIPPINES TOKYO, JAPAN 


On assignment for: 
KOPPERS COMPANY 


LARAP, PHILIPPINES HONG KONG AICH, JAPAN 


On assignment for: 
BANK OF AMERICA 


RANCHI, INDIA SINGAPORE : HONOLULU, OAHU 


On assignment for: 
DUNHAM-BUSH, INC. 
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THIS IS VANDA ROBERTS 


| 
INTERSTATE’S 
Why 


woman-in-motion sini 
for Armour Industrial Chemical Company’s new 


“the IDEA chemicals’ 
advertisements 


Every photographic illustration in these two Armour spreads was 
| CREATED|by Vanda Roberts on location in New Jersey, Illinois, , 
Texas, New Mexico and California . . . on assignment for Foote, 


the ID 





Cone & Belding, Chicago. To meet a virtually impossible produc- _ , y 
tion deadline, the entire series was completed within eleven days, a 
including travelling time. a ? 
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erls js the world’s only woman industrial photographic illustrator; 


her work appears as regularly 





in the consumer magazines 
as it does in the trade books. 


Well-bred, gracious, articulate, diplomatic, ‘take-charge’ ana 
dedicated, Vanda’'s skills are those of the mature, proven 
professional. 





Vanda's activities are global...she is available for photographic 
assignments...anywhere...at congruous applications (median * 
domestic rate—$750 per day). 











Guest art director: 
William Schommer, Art Director 
Monogram Art Studio 


“Designing this issue of PRINT was a 
real challenge, because I had consider- 
able freedom—more than I usually 
have on a project this size,” says Bill 
Schommer, guest art director. An Art 
Director at Monogram Art Studio in 
New York, Mr. Schommer further ex- 
plains the “challenge of designing 
PRINT’: “There were technical limita- 
tions, of course, but there weren't the 
usual preconceived ideas of what the 
publication must look like. What a 


pleasure!” 
Mr. Schommer is a Midwest boy 


from Appleton, Wis. After four years 





William Schommer 


2 PRINT 


in the South Pacifie as a Navy phar- 
macist mate, he settled in California 
for several years, attending art schools: 
the Kann Institute of Art in Los An- 
geles for two years and both the Acad- 
emy of Advertising Art and the Art 
League of California in San Francisco 
for another three years. At all three 
schools he concentrated equally on 
painting and design, feeling that he 
was learning as much about design 
from the painting instructors as from 
his design courses. Then, working as a 
free-lance designer long enough to save 
train fare, Mr. Schommer and his wife 
(they were married in 1950) came to 
New York. His first job was that of 
assistant designer—later designer and 
for L. W. Fro- 
Ile then joimed 


assistant art director— 
lich for four years. 

James Eng Associates as associate art 
director. Four and a half years ago 
he joined Monogram. Here he has 
worked on “every kind of account con- 
ceivable,” which is one of the reasons 
he enjoys his work there (his first two 
employers were steeped in pharmaceu- 
tical accounts). The variety of jobs is 


a challenge to him “because there’s no 


repetition of problems.” 


Assisting Mr. Schommer in the pro- 
duction details was Peter De Mare, 
who has been with Monogram for over 
four years. He was also in the Navy, 
later attending the New York City 
Community College, specializing in ad- 
vertising art. Prior to his Monogram 
job, he worked at both an art studio 
and a small advertising agency, per- 
forming both production and design 


assignments, 


People in Print 
Editorial Contributors 


N. W. Ayer: 

There are many unsung heroes behind 
this article—ineluding the art direc- 
tors who helped provide information. 
Chief among the contributors were 
Charles Coiner, Robert Bach and John 
Pullen. 

Mr. Coiner, executive art director, at 
tended the Chicago Academy of Fine 
Arts, then went to Europe for a year 
to study art sources and influences, 
later spending considerable time paint 
ing in North Africa, Jamaiea, Panama 
and Mexico (his paintings hang in sey- 


(continued on page 71) 


PRINT is published bi-monthly, six issues to the vol 
ume. This is Vol. XIII, No. 6, November /December, 
1959, issue. Publication and editorial office, 535 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Telephone: MUrrayhill 
7-6150. Subscription rate $9 per year; foreign postage 
$3 additional. Copyright 1959, by Kaye-Cadel Publish 
ing Corp. All rights reserved. Second Class Dostage 
paid at Washington, D. C€., and additional offices. 
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whiter than a Ps a a 
polar bear eating ie : | 
vanilla ice cream 
on an ice floe.. 


lage Canermds VL beeen 
Eagle-A Trojan Bond iadiant White 
It’s startling —the way the brilliant whiteness of Eagle-A Trojan Bond Radiant White adds 


impact to a printing job! And it costs so little to put business stationery and direct mail on 
this outstanding fluorescent bond. It’s a new 25% cotton fiber Trojan Bond paper — ideal for 


every printing process, including raised printing. ba 

° . . | 
Comes in standard weights and sizes and envelopes A | AGLE- [ \ P; \| ERS 
to match. For a sample portfolio, write Dept. PT. a Better papers are made with Cotton Fiber 


AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CORPORATION, HOLYOKE, MASS., MAKERS OF EAGLE-A COUPON BOND AND OTHER FINE EAGLE-A PAPERS 
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V XIII: 

N 2 De 
2 People in Print 
6 Print Potpourri 
27 N. W. Ayer: A Profile in PRINT 


The first in a series of articles on ad- 
vertising agencies which are heavily 
involved in the print media. 


37 A Three-Pronged Program 


Sam Fahnestock, Alcoa’s chief indus- 
trial designer, explains his group’s to- 
tal educational service directed to de- 
signers, as well as to students and the 
consumer. 


40 Back to the Hand Crafts 
Three of the hand-rendered techniques 
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EDITORIAL & ADVERTISING 
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CIRCULATION ADVERTISING 
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which are enjoying a resurgence are 
featured: the private press, the wood- 
cut and scratchboard art. 


47 A Perfect Organic Unity 
Richard Price, Jr., and Edward De 
Martin of Du Pont blend paper and 
design into a perfect unity: a new 
design publication. 


5l The Designer Sells the Designer 
More and more companies are turning 
to top designers and studios to create 
their advertising and/or promotion. Six 
of the major mills are featured here. 


a7 The Trade Advertisement: 
A Second-Class Citizen 
The “Roberts’ Formula” is an eight- 





MID-WEST ADVERTISING 


Chicago 6, Illinois, 549 West Rando! 


EDITORIAL ADVISORY BOARD 


Will Burtin, Ernest Elmo Calkins 
Arthur Cohen, Mildred Constantine 
Ralph Eckerstrom, Egbert Jacobson 
Keith W. Jennison, Frank Liebermar 
Ronald G. MacDonald, Albert Speris« 
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point program which can provide effec- 
tive industrial photography. 


64 “Dimensional” Typography ... 
can create fresh dimensions in typo- 
graphy and art. 


66 The Best in Print: The Lion’s Tail 
Portions of a favorite section in PRINT 
several years ago, Leo Lionni’s “Lion’s 
Tail,” are reprinted here, kicking-off a 
special issiec of PRINT in January/ 
February. 


70 Book Reviews 
76 Casting About 
73 Print Forum 
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[EL Charles E. Cooper, Incorporated / 136 East 57th Street / New York City. An 
integrated group of artists and photographers, experienced in all art media, who 
expertly transpose your sales ideas into forceful advertising messages. Write for 
details about our organization and list of artists on our staff. 
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Print Potpourri: Magazine Design 

Behind the finished piece of art there 
is generally an interesting sidelight or 
The 


er of Hodiday magazine is an example: 


two worth revealing. October cov- 
Herb Lubalin, vice president and crea- 
tive director of Sudler, Hennessey and 
Lubalin, was chosen to design Holiday’s 


A total of 


21 designs were cre- 


cover. 


HOLIDAY 
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ated before one was chosen! Mr. Luba- 
lin himself did 16 of them; the others 
Art Editor 


Glessman as a guide to Lubalin. 


were provided by Louis 
The first design shown here, represents 
one of the approaches but it (Fig. 1 ) 
was rejected because the phrase “The 
Small Worlds of New York” 
Another 


the ninth cover. 


was dis- 
design (Fig. 2 ) was 
It almost beeame the 
ultimate cover... but Frank Zackery, 
Holiday's felt that the 
cover reflected the editorial viewpoint 
Still 
l4th (Fig. 3), 


done in a 


earded. 


art director, 


of another another 


the 


magazine, 
design, represents 


five covers similar vein: 
printing the contents of the issue on 
the Then it 
i “New York” 


basis of its concept, not on the writers, 


cover, was decided that 


issue would sell on the 


photographers or particular article. 
The cover that was chosen (Fig. 4 ) 
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was Lubalin’s solution to the elimina- 
tion of the table of contents, still keep- 
ing the cover graphie. 

Print Potpourri: Advertising Design 
American Type Founders, in a recent 
magazine ad, has taken a layout ap- 
proach which is not only unique, but is 
a boon to cutting over-all production 
time and costs. Thus it suggests an ap- 
proach other advertisers might well use. 
The ad consists of two “island halves.” 
Unlike the 
ATF’s ad runs as a center spread with 
the 


lands. 


” 


standard “island halves, 


page gutter between the two is- 
Kach half ean and will be used 
as an independent ad. Or, both ads ean 
be used as a full vertical page, either 
side up or down. This approach will 
The 


Ander- 


greatly simplify copy preparation. 
series is designed by the Milton 


son Company. 


Craw 


Modern 
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Doesn't this make your mouth water? 


New Saratoga Coated Book gets realistic results like this. It’s the 
newest member of International Paper’s first family of fine papers.— 
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What you should know about International Paper's 





NEW 


HIS INSERT demonstrates what our 
ea Saratoga Coated Book can do— 
give you realistic results like this using a 
truly economical, machine-coated paper. 

This paper’s uniformly level surface al- 
most brings pictures to life. And Saratoga 
Coated Book’s high opacity enables you to 
print both sides of the paper. The great 
workability built into this fine new ma- 











Fine Paper Division 


chine-coated book paper assures you of 
consistently good press performance. 
International Paper’s new Saratoga 
Coated Book gives striking results in black 
and white or full color process printing. 
It will take up to 133-line halftones. We 
recommend it for direct mail, recipe books, 
stuffers, publications, travel and_ resort 
folders, programs, catalogs—any letterpress 


SARATOGA COATED BOOK 


job that must combine low cost with top 
performance. 

Ask your paper merchant for samples o 
International Paper’s new Saratoga Coated 
Book and its companion sheet, Champlain 
Coated Offset. He'll also be happy to give 
you information about the many othe 
printing grades in International Papers 


first family of fine papers. 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER vew vork 17, n.y. 
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DESIGNERS 3 § art for advertising 115 west 45th street, new york 36, n. y. judson 2-5083 





Print Potpourri: Advertising Desig 

The only thing stylized about the de- 
signs of Roland de Matos is their over- 
all excellence. Mr. de Matos has been 
an art director for MeCann-Erickson 
in Brazil for 10 years. Here are exam- 
ples of his versatility. Fig. 4: space 
ad for magazines for Arno; Fig. B: a 
travel poster; Fig. ©: a newspaper ad 
for Anderson Clayton & Cia. In all 
cases Mr. de Matos was both artist and 


art director. 


Poty i: Pape nd Dr 
If you’re looking for intriguing new 
ideas on what paper to combine with 
your design, American Writing Paper 
folder of 


which may be what you need. The 


Corporation has a ideas 


folder, called “Thought Starters,” shows 


37 paises 
s¢ reunem em 
tOrno de uma 
xicara de café 





many actual specimens of letterpress 
and offset printing on Eagle-A Quality 
Text and Cover stocks. Below are two 
American 


samples from the folder. 


Writing Paper is making the folder 
available. Write to PRINT, 535 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


Paper & Design 


Print Potpou Pape nd De: 


The New York & Pennsylvania Com- 


pany has taken to the air as part of its 
advertising program, via WNTA-TV in 
New York. The paper company has 
joined with several prominent publish- 
ing houses in a campaign to arouse in- 
New York & 


Penn is spearheading the program by 


terest in bound books. 


participating in a television game se- 
” 


ries called “Weather Game.” The game 
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challenges viewers to predict the tem- 
perature at Manhattan’s Battery dur- 
ing a five-day period. The paper com- 
pany participates on the Wednesday 
night show. Primary aim of the cam- 
paign is to increase readership and 
spur sales of bound books. Winners 
receive books which are mentioned on 
the show. 


Potpourri: Packaging Desig1 

Transparent Paper Limited called on 
six outstanding international designers 
to create packaging designs incorporat- 
ing their products—cellulose film and 
cellulose film laminate—for this year’s 
exhibit at the Packaging Exhibition 
held at London. The designers: Saul 
Bass, Fritz Buhler of Switzerland, Olle 
Eksell of Sweden, Yusaku Kamekura 


















It sparkles, lights up. 
It’s printed on Alcoa Aluminum Foil. 
Atcoa® Foil can do the same thing 
for your advertisements. . . 
for your packages . . . for your 
outdoor boards. It’s a sure escape 
from the humdrum in mailing 
pieces, point-of-sale displays, 
publication covers. It can be your 
best foot forward in print. 
Here’s a versatile printing medium. Aluminum 
foil takes process or solid colors, 
any number—transparent or 
opaque inks—line or halftone. 
And you command an infinite 
range of colors by overlapping 
transparent inks—with an effect 
not achievable on paper. 
You can emboss foil—broad area or 
fine work—as much as ’’. Choose a shiny 
or satiny surface by laminating either 
the dull or shiny side of the foil to the 
backing paper. Or use aluminum inks on 
the shiny side for a bright-dull effect. 


BET 











OU SAW 
THE AD 
ON THE 
OTHER 

SIDE 





This advertisement ran originally as one 
of an Alcoa series addressed to industrial designers 

(a series, incidentally, that won a 1957 ABP award). 
The insert is .00035 aluminum foil backed on 

60-lb, one-side-coated stock, 
equivalent in bulk to about 80-lb 
publication book enamel. 

Many printers today are skilled ( 
with foil. They employ 
every known printing , 
method, use standard 
printing equipment at 
regular speeds. Stock can go through 

the press any number of times. 

If you’re looking for more zip, zest, life 
and sparkle in print, ask Alcoa for more 
information about aluminum foil. 
Write Aluminum Company of 
America, Industrial Foil Division, 
1657-G Alcoa Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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Exciting Adventure 
Alternate 
Monday Evenings 
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of Japan, W. M. de Majo of England, 
und Albe Steiner of Italy. The design- 
ers were asked to create packages 
which both graphically and construe- 
tionally ensure maximum impact and 
protection. They were given a free 
hand, choosing their own type of prod- 
ucts to package. The colors, shape and 
size were limited only by their own 


ideas and products to be packaged. 


Saul Bass designed a series of pack- 
aves for nylon stockings (Fig.§ ). An- 
other designer’s solution was that of 
Mr. Kamekura (Fig. 2): his designs 
were intended for chocolate bars, bis- 
cuit trays, ete. The company’s three- 
tier exhibit was designed by Mr. de 
Majo (he also designed packages). The 
exhibit (Fig. 3%) rose to 29 feet, cov- 


ered 2,000 square feet. 


















We've enlarged a 


Mishal character 
to show you the ecole 


design quality of this type face: 


dinerarl destructive 


of surface harmonies, fast-paced, 


forceful and distinctively 
personal. Specify Misha. 


Warrte for pree ypecaament 
Amsterdam Continental 


Types and Graphic Equipment, Inc. 
276 Park Ave.S.,N.Y.10, SP7-4980 
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Print Potpourri: Packaging Design 

Colorful and eve-appealing silhouettes 
of sundaes, shakes, a la modes and 
cones brighten the new ice cream pack- 
ages which Morton Goldsholl Design 
Associates designed for the Chicago 
Carton Company. The packages are to 
he used by independent ice cream man- 
ufacturers across the country. The 
stock cartons, in pint and half-gallon 
sizes, were designed for five different 
flavors, although one package does not 
have the flavor imprinted, thus can be 
used for whatever flavor is packed in 
it. On all packages there is room for 
the name of the company to be im- 


printed, 
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Print Potpourri: Design Award 

A new international award in design, 
including an annual prize not less than 
$10,000, has been announced by Ken- 
neth Holland, president of the Insti- 
tute of International Education and 
Peter Muller-Munk, retiring first presi- 
dent of the International Council of 
Societies of Industrial Design. It will 
be awarded to a person or group who 
has aided the development or apprecia- 
tion of visual design in the useful arts. 
It will be granted for consistent rec- 
ords of achievement rather than for in- 
dividual designs or products. Designers 
as well as design educators, historians, 
philosophers and critics are eligible to 


receive the award. It may also be given 


to those involved in technological or 





psychological projects directly applica- 


ble to design, or to those who develop 
effective uses of design for public en- 
terprises. However, those in fields of 
area planning, landscape design, archi. 
tecture and structural engineering are 
exempted from eligibility. 


Potpol } T rade 


Designers often become so enmeshed in 
campaigns for others, they forget their 
own appearance. Robert Zeidman As- 
sociates, who create innumerable cor- 
porate identity projects for others, re- 
cently gave a look to their own corpo- 
rate image—and came up with a multi- 
faceted solid symbol. The geometric fig- 
ure, a icosahedron, was chosen because 


it suggests creative precision, unity of 
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effort plus limitless imagination: pre- 
cisely what Zeidman Associates wants 
to convey about itself. The symbol now 
appear on all business forms, letter- 
heads, envelopes, shipping labels and 
business cards. This is combined with 
a new logo: a small News Gothie type, 


printed in red, blue and yellow. 


Print Potvourri: Mailing Pieces 

The purpose of Arnold Shaw’s piece 
(shown here) was to graphically illus- 
trate what he feels his course “typog- 
raphy in’ visual communication,” at 
New York University, offers. That is, 
as he says, “experiences in feeling, un- 
derstanding and doing with type.” Tt 
also represents a vigorous approach to 
direct mail. His thought was that this 
idea might indicate a direction for pa- 
per, ink or other graphie arts suppliers 
who use direct mail campaigns. The 


piece can be used as a standing paper 


sculpture or a hanging mobile. 
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Medium 
Extended 


14 to 66 point 


other sizes available soon 








For full information write to: 


BAUER ALPHABETS, INC. 


235 EAST 45TH STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
OXford 7-1797-8-9 
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To keep your issues of PRINT handy, order a handsome File 








Case that keeps one volume of PRINT (six issues) within useful 
reach. Covered in Kivar leather, the title PRINT is heat-em- 
bossed with 16-carat gold leaf. Single file, $2.50; three files, 
$7; six files, $13. Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. 
PRINT, Circulation Department, 1519 Connecticut Avenue, 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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Mailing Pi 
Old hand eut engravings as illustra- 
tions are still as stimulating as ever. 
Mead Paper Company found this so, 
when they used four of them to illus- 
trate a mailer announcing their “Graph- 
ics Of Travel” exhibit which is now 
open through the end of December at 
the Library of Ideas at the New York 


office. 


The exhibit features an imaginative 
selection of folders and plays, posters 
and schedules, cards and maps—all de- 
signed to impel travel. It indicates the 
modern ideas and markets in travel 
bureaus, airlines and boat lines, trains, 


resorts, ete, 


ON A 
BUDGET 


Extra color. Imaginative 

effeets. Smooth ink coverage. 

All yours with 

ATLANTIC PASTEL OFFSET. 
In six exclusive shades 

with matching cover stock 
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This is EASTERN ’s Atlantic Pastel Offset, 

Dustie Pink, Basis 70, Suede Finish. Other colors: 
French Cream, Ocean Green, Mistie Blue, Smokie Gray, 
Daffodil Yellow. For extra copies of this insert, 

write to Eastern Fine Paper and Pulp Division, 
Standard Packaging Corporation, Bangor, Maine. 
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Print Potpourri: Mailing Pieces 

Lexicraft Typographers have turned 
out another of their stylized specimen 
hooks. Designed by Dimensional De- 
sign, the one-line specimen books come 
in two sizes: one for handy use in the 
office, the other a miniature for pocket- 


carrying. 


Print Potpourri: Outlining 
Highlighting 

Printing Arts Research Laboratories 
has come up with a new, more accurate 
method for outlining and highlighting 
photographs for reproduction. Called 
“Fluoro Dropout Film.” the process 
utilizes a transparent blue Mylar film 
which is taped over the photograph. 


Advantages, the company says, of this 


process is the increased speed, ease of 
handling, and the fact that the entire 
photograph is always visible to the ar- 
tist. For more details, write to PRINT, 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 





341 Righth Ave Now Yor 


Print Potpourri 


Millions in the Detroit and Chicago 


area are being exposed to a test ven- 


tuer in advertising: a series of 30’ high, 


12’ wide billboards advertising Alcoa. 
Designed by Harley Earl Associates, 
the billboards gleam both day and 
night: during the day by aluminum 
Scotchlite 
sheeting (made by Minnesota Mining 


backgrounds, at night by 


and Manufacturing Company). Al- 
though billboards are one of the oldest 
forms of advertising, for Aleoa (as for 
many manufacturers of basic materi- 
als) it is something new in the way of 
institutional promotion. The signs were 
erected in July and will be up for 
three years, without change or main- 


tenance. There are four to a series, set 


ALUMINUM IS GLEAM & GO @ ALCOA IS ALUMINUM 
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for enough apart for the driver to 
view them within a two to three-minute 
period. Copy is limited to six words. 
Symbols selected are all strong and 
relatively simple. The billboard shown 
on p. 21 is painted in shades of gold, 
orange and yellow against a_ black 
background, The design suggests move- 
ment, either of cars or movement on 


highways. 


Print Potpourri: Poster Design 

Four students from the Colorado In- 
stitute of Art were top award winners 
in the Junior Poster Design Competi- 
tion sponsored by the Junior Panel 
Outdoor Advertising Association. Pur- 
pose ol the competition was to encour- 
age artists to use their imagination in 


arriving at new designs and colors for 


junior posters. Design theme was the 


MGA sports ear. Interestingly, only 
one of the four top designs included 
the car itself. All four, however, relied 
on abstract design and unusual color 


effects. 
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When it comes to colored paper, why assume ‘“‘the 
leopard can't change his spots’? Don't be bound by 
the white paper habit...color printing on white paper 
is good, but color on co/ored paper is much more 
effective, especially for increasing direct mail returns. 


New And Different Colorcraft Line of 
papers, matching envelopes, reply cards, and ink 
recommendations is specifically designed to get 
results. It's distinctive /mpu/se and /nfluence colors 
have been styled and researched by Faber Birren, 
noted color authority, to stimulate action...to create 
a mood...to get more direct mail returns! 


colors are bright and vibrant. They incite 
reader-action and response. Colorcraft Impulse was 





ALLIED PAPER CORPORATION 


Kalamazoo, Michigan 
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returns are aes 


Influence 
styled to create 
feeling of prestige 


stimulates a favorable m 


uct and compan 


Remember: 
everyone is bre 


in bedding and 


in paper, too? 
Make your dires 
effective. Use 


Influence Colored 


Write or call Allied today for full details on how 
to ‘‘change your leopard’s spots’’ with Colorcraft 
...the only color researched paper. 





Impulse Colors: Flame Pink « Sulphur Yellow 
e Pumpkin « Summer Green « Indigo 


Influence Colors: Sandstone * Rosewood « Smoke- 
tone Blue « Aspen Green « Buckskin 


Paper Stock—both bond and uncoated offset grades 
in popular sizes and weights. 


Envelopes—in all colors. 


Card & Cover Stock—in Sulphur Yellow, Pumpkin 
and Flame Pink only—125 Ib. 


Inks—recommended Colorcraft text and accent colors 
available from IPI by formula. 
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XY. W. AYER 
& SON 


This is the first of a series that PRINT 
Magazine will present on the graphic 
lesign activities of leading advertisin 
agencies heavily involved in the print 
media. N.W. Ayer & Son was selected t 
kick-off th } 


first agency to recognize the 


series because it 


creative, persuasive approaches 
cause it has continued to create 
challenging concepts in art 
advertisin 


policy 


XN. W. AYER 


Knows the 


A history of the advertising business 
could well be expressed, in all its dra- 


matie growth and excitement, through 


N.W. Ayer & Son. For in many re- 


spects it has paced the field for 90 
years with revolutionary concepts that 
have helped build advertising into a 
vital force it is. 

The list of “firsts” is astonishing. N.W. 
Ayer is the oldest advertising agency 
in the United States. It was the first 
to conduct a market survey, the first 
to hire a full-time copy writer and art 
director; it was the first to present a 
radio network 


sponsored program, 


radio program and television program. 


Undoubtedly the most — significant 
growth in advertising ageney activity 
has been in the art and copy depart- 
ments. N.W. Ayer has consistently 
provided creative strength, inspiration 
and originality to both areas .. . be- 
ginning back in the 1880’s when Ayer 
began preparing copy for its clients. 
Ayer was among the first to perform 
this service and the first to assign a 


full-time man to the job. 


rt} 
By 1850 advertising was appearing in 
such volume, that the simple announce- 
ment of past years was lost to the 
reader’s eye. For awhile it seemed 
enough to use larger type and larger 
space, But soon came the realization 
that persuasive advertising was needed. 
In 1888 Ayer signed on a young man, 
Jarvis Wood, to devote much of his 
special writing ability to writing ad- 
vertisements. Four years later Ayer 
hired a second man to give his entire 
time to the job. Thus, the Copy De- 
partment, which began as a supple- 
ment to the business-getting depart- 
ment, began to take form. In 1900 it 


was formally established. 


The agency has been using magazines 
since 1896 and outdoor billboards since 
1898. These in addition to newspapers 
contributed to Ayer’s changing copy 
approach. In fact, in the 1900’s Ayer 
began to influence changes in the 
standard advertising message. It was 
one of the first to set copy over two 


columns in large type without choking 
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it. It was one of the first to introduce 
and emphasize brand names as an in- 
tegral part not only of the ad but of 
the headlines. By 1903 the Department 
began concentrating on one idea or 
feature of a client’s product. It intro- 
duced one of the early teaser cam- 
paigus (“The Camels Are Coming”) 
in 1914. To encourage people to buy 
advertiser’s products Ayer copy began 
using quotations and pictures of fa- 
mous personalities. This period also 
saw one of the early pieces of institu- 
tional copy, prepared for American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company. 

first to create slogans, brand names 

Sophistication and humor, brevity and 
concise writing became apparent in 
the copy from 1920 to 1939. Ayer was 
one of the first to recognize this ap- 
proach. It was also one of the first 
to create brand names and_ slogans, 
some of which have endured through 
the vears. By 1944 the quality of the 
ageney’s copy was unquestionably 
very high. It was apparent that ad- 
vertising copy itself had made tre- 
mendous advances in 75 years and that 
Aver had in large part been a prime 


influence. 


John Pullen, head of the Copy De- 
partment, who hires his writers, does 
not necessarily look for experienced 
copy writers. “The primary qualifica- 
tion is a demonstrated ability to write 


clearly, colorfully and purpose- 


HILTON CARTE BLANCHE 


WNW. W. Ayer & Son called on a top de- 
signer to create the art, in this case 
Savaginac. Art directors are Don Kubly 
and Paul Darrow. 


Va 


WORLD'S 
MOST 


CREDIT 
CARD 


fully,” he says. “We also look for 
honesty, integrity, poise, signs of a 
liking for people and the ability to 


work with others. 


trom copy art 

The Art Department had its origin 
in the Copy Department, due primarily 
to the ever-increasing creative ap- 
proaches required from the writers, It 
was not enough that a writer write 
well; he had to have a good knowledge 
of art and its reproduction. The pres- 
sures of competition, thus an increas- 
ing need for effective advertising, soon 
required the services of the art special- 
ist. In 1898 Ayer took on a commercial 
artist to help with copy preparation 
and 12 years later hired its first full- 
time art director, whose sole responsi- 
bility was design and illustration of all 


ads turned out. 


Despite Ayer’s recognition of the need 
for illustrative material in the ad, the 
state of art remained for many years 
a disheartening one. But for few ex- 
ceptions, the art was generally pedes- 


trian in quality. 


Not until the advent of good color 


reproduction in about 1910 (most ad- 








vertising people thought of good at 
only in terms of pictures in color) 
did the scene begin to improve, An 
other, more important, factor kept thi 
level of advertising art down: most 
artists were unwilling to accept ad 
vertising commissions. But by 1915 
hoth businessmen and advertising peo 
ple realized the implications of having 
quality art. Ayer’s early recognition 
of fine art as illustrative material in 
advertising has been one of its out 


standing contributions to the field. 


the practical side 

Leader in this movement has been 
Charles Coiner, now executive art di- 
rector, who has been with Ayer for 
36 years and chief art director for 
30 years. “The trend to the use of good 
art in advertising has a very practical 
side,” says Mr. Coiner. “We found that 
it pays. In many eases the use of out- 
standing palette and original art forms 
bring a greater return in readership, in 
impact, and in prestige and reputation 
for the advertiser. . . . Originally we 
had some difficulty in breaking ground 
for the use of fine art in advertising. 
We have proved that fine art can be 
used successfully to move certain types 


of products.” 


In addition to its general policy of 
calling on top artists and designers, 
Ayer — through Coiner — is_ credited 
with preferring to hire staff designers 
who have not had previous commercial 


experience, “This is not to say we 


NICHOLSON FILE 


Ayer’s policy calls for executing the 
same high quality copy and art for the 
small account as for the large one. With- 
in the framework of the audience for 
files — such as Nicholson File makes — 
there should be a creative approach to 
take, Ayer feels. Art directors Phil 
Eitzen and Clark Heidtke have found 
that approach. 





ever hire anyone with experience,” 
Mr. Coiner explains. “I still believe 
this procedure pays off for both artist 
and agency. What we are looking for 
are not art directors who have per- 
fected certain techniques of layout de- 
sign, but those whose minds are open 
and whose talent is still growing. We 
don’t like warmed-over ideas, Most of 


our Department is composed on talent 


we have brought along in this way. 


With the art schools in the country 
hecoming more and more expert in the 
training of advertising designers, I see 


no reason why this practice will not 


Glorious moment . . . painted for the De Beers Collection by Jean De Botton 





Your blissful promise 


DE BEERS 


Since the diamond is the most precious 
of gems, it has been Ayer’s feeling since 
the beginning of the campaign 20 years 
ago that only art work of museum 
quality would be suitable for De Beers 
ads. After a thorough market survey, it 
was found that the tradition of the 
diamond as an engagement symbol was 
by far the biggest market for gem 
stones, so it was decided to use fine art 
paintings of a romantic nature. Over 
the past 20 years the techniques and 
styles have changed to keep up with 
current trends, but the basic theme and 
purpose is never changed. Several years 
ago when photography advanced so that 
it was considered a serious form of art 
expression, Ayer turned to the photo- 
graphic medium as well as to painting. 
Irving Penn was one of the first to 
work on this series. The four-color plate 
reproduced here is a painting by Jean 
De Botten. It was used in the ad repro- 
duced in miniature to the left. 





De Beers Consolidated Mines, Ltd. 





work even better in the future than 
it has in the past.” Testimony to this 
are many of the “greats” who have 
since moved to other areas of achieve- 
ment: among them Leo Lionni, Rollin 
C. Smith, Jack Tinker and Wallace 
Elton. 


Mr. Coiner, who until earlier this year 
was Ayer’s sole head art director, is 
now executive art director. Manage- 
ment of the department is now under 
the leadership of Robert Bach. Does 
he anticipate any changes in_ the 


future? 


“We intend to retain the best aspects 
of Ayer’s Art Department philosophies 
and procedures,” says Mr. Bach. “How- 
ever, we recognize the need and de- 


sirability in meeting changing con- 
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ditions. For instance, there is a con- 
tinual evolution going on in the role 
the agency art director plays in the 
total agency structure. Today’s art 
director must show a genuine desire to 
obtain knowledge of a client’s market- 
ing ambitions and not be content with 
fragmentary information. We are en- 
couraging our art directors to become 
more knowledgeable advertising men 
and women, because we recognize that 
advertising is a business. We see no 
conflict or interference with his pri- 


mary job as a creative person.” 


Last year the agency centralized its 
entire Copy and Art Departments, 
bringing its radio and __ television 
writers and its television art directors 
from New York to Philadelphia, its 


main office. This move recognized the 








the beauty lasts when you paint with the finest... QUPOND paints 





DU PONT 


Dyes and Chemicals Division: In the 
past year Ayer has turned to four of 
the top designers to handle Du Pont 
division’s campaign which focuses on 
printing colored ink on colored stock. 
Leo Lionni designed the insert bottom, 
right. Art directors are Robert Bach and 
Richard Hess. 


Paints Division: For a recent series Ayer 
turned to some of the famous interior 
designers and architects to create sets 
for the ad illustrations. Ayer avoids in- 
terior decorators, because they want the 
series to have sincere design ideas which 
women could appreciate and actually 
use. The art director, Don Kubly, and 
three designers worked out sketches that 
were approved by the client. A photog- 
rapher and art buyer were then added 
to the team. Sets were built or on some 
occasions actual homes are used. De- 
signers and architects used on the series 
include Alexander Girard, Tom Yee, 
Eszter Harazty and Paul McCobb. 
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desirability of developing writers and 
art directors versatile enough to create 
and produce the basic selling idea in 
all media for Ayer’s clients. Although 
some branch offices are staffed with 
writers and other creative people, Ayer 
has maintained supervision of copy 
and art in Philadephia—a formula that 
they feel works well under the finest 


writers and designers they ean find. 


30th the copy writers and designers 
attend an over-all agency training pro- 
gram known as the “Ayer Seminar” 

a four-week course. In addition to 
being filled in on Ayer’s history, phi- 
losophies antl management policies, 
each person is given an_ intensive 
course in each department of the 


organization and at times will partiei- 





pate in the activity of a specific de- 
partment. Then the writer and de- 
signer return to their respective de- 
partments for “on-the-job” training, 


This process may take up to a year. 
inseparable relationship 


The relationship of copy and art has 
always been a close one, “Today,” says 
Mr, Pullen, “the writer may have ideas 
for visual treatments but he looks to 
the artist to improve upon these ideas 
or suggest better ones. Both copy and 
art work very closely.” Enlarging 
upon this, with particular reference to 
art, Mr. Coiner says: 


“We have been credited with having a 


great Art Department and we have won 


a lot of awards over the years. But we 
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must remember that planning, art and 
copy are inseparable. The first step is 
building a ‘launching pad’ in the form 
of good preliminary planning and 
merchandising—something basie to be- 
ein with. It seems to me the reason we 
as an agency have been so successful in 
getting so many original art ap- 
proaches is because the art directors 
have been given some meat to digest 
before putting pencil to paper. No one 
can pull effectively designed advertis- 


ing out of thin air. 


CANNON TOWELS 


Here is illustrated still another transi- 
tion. Ad on the left (1934) has a photo- 
graph by Edward Steichen. Ad on the 
right is part of the 1959 campaign, still 
featuring photography. From the mer- 
chandising problem and the headline ap- 
proach is derived a rough layout struc- 
ture. A color consultant is called in to 
do the final settings which compliment 
the merchandise and stimulate consumer 
interest in bathroom decor. Settings are 
then built by the photographer’s studio 
and accessorized by the art director, 
color consultant and the photographer’s 
own stylist. Art director is Milton 
Weiner. 


Can LOVE | wwe give you the most towel for your money 


Years of wear! That special Cannon feet! Seauti-Fiuft finish! 
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“We have an art policy on each of 
our accounts on which both client and 
agency must come to agreement. Once 
this is established, the succeeding ad- 
vertisements can be constructed with 
the assurance that they will be received 
by our Service people and our clients 
with understanding. Our success lies in 
the integration of planning, art and 
copy—tailored to one purpose.” 

Charles Coiner has this to say which, 
in effect, sums up N.W. Ayver—what 


it is, what it does, how it does it: 


1CE CREAM 
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“The 


doing a good job now and which will 


type of advertising which is 
continue to do so in the future is, first 
of all, honest in its presentation and 
secondly, gives the reader useful in- 
formation which he can act upon. Over 
and above this, any advertising which 
can leave the reader with an impres- 
sion of the integrity of the advertiser 
is just that much more successful. 
And that is where the use of better art 
can be highly effective. Art for busi- 


ness’ sake is here to stay.” 
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PLUM NUTS 


SEALTEST 


Plum-nut flavor promotion, illustrated 
here, represents a type of design that 
goes on eight times a year for different 
flavors. All advertising and promotional 
material are done at Ayer and are in- 
tegrated so that the point-of-sale mate- 
rial, which includes the container itself, 
looks as much like the ads as possible. 
Ayer also handles the television adver- 
tising. About a year ago Ayer merged 
its TV copy and art groups with the 
print writers and designers. Ayer recog- 
nizes that specialized techniques exist 
in each media, but a copy idea can start 
from any media and be exploited if a 
conscious effort is made to coordinate 
the message. The visuals (including the 
TV ftilm clip, on left, below) illustrate 
the integration that has taken place in 
all phases. Art director is Charles Ax. 











YOu'LL BE CRAZY ABOUT 


PLUM NUTS 


DEUCIOUSLY NUTTY! PLUM OUT OF THIS WORLD! 


CONTAINER CORPORATION OF 
AMERICA 


CCA came to N.W. Ayer in 1936 with its 
problem: it wanted to begin a drive to 
win leadership in the highly competitive 
packaging field. Container’s advertising 
was to impress businessmen with mod- 
ern ideas, the quality of its product and 
the imagination and resourcefulness it 
could bring to difficult problems. Charles 
Coiner launched the campaign with a 
series of semi-abstract poster designs 
which, after some adjustments, became 
a sensational success. The next cam- 
paign, “United Nations Series,” intro- 
duced foreign artists whose work had 
never appeared in modern art museums. 
There was no sales copy. The next cam- 
paign, the “State Series,” featured every 
form of modern art, using artists from 
the areas mentioned in the ad. The cam- 
paign which is still running, “Great 
Ideas of Western Man,” is perhaps the 
sternest test of the fine art approach in 
advertising. It ig not intended to enter- 
tain but to make people think—a tough 
job! Yet the Series continues to win 
twice as much readership as the “nor- 
mal” ad. Art director of the four-color 
ad here is Walter Reinsel. 
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GREAT IDEAS OF WESTERN MAN... one of a series 


No man is justified in doing evil on the evround of expediency 


(Theodore Roosevelt, The Strenuous Life, 1900) 











sculptor: Leonard Baskin 


CONTAINER CORPORATION OF AMERICA (cen) 
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Advertising such as 


it was over 90 vears ago, was at best 
a disorganized venture, of little or no 
benefit to the client but generally of 
better profit to the agency or “space 
broker.” He bought space from news- 
papers, sold it to a client with a large 
profit to himself. His ‘service’ ended 


there. 


The revolutionary concept of working 
for the advertiser got its impetus in 
form of an insult directed to the 21 
vear-old F. Wayland Ayer. Young Ayer 
founded his agency in 1869 in the same 
vein as the other “space brokers.” Sev- 
eral years later a friend whom Ayer 
greatly respected, took Ayer to task for 
being an advertising agent. This per- 
son is “nothing but a drummer and 
he'll never be anything else.” The re- 
mark hurt but it set Ayer upon the 
road of “reform.” He wrote to his 
friend, “I have put my hand to this 
plow and by the help of the Lord I am 
going to finish the furrow. Before I am 
finished, if we both live, you are com- 
ing to me some day and say that vou 
respect me for my business as well as 


for myself.” 


The evolution of the advertising busi- 
ness parallels the growth of Ayer from 
that moment on. Ayer began by estab- 


lishing the “open contract”’—receiving 





2 commission from the client and at the 
same time offering advice and service 
beyond merely placing his client’s ad. 
From that point on he worked for 
clients, not publications, Other agents 
scoffed at this arrangement but the 
news of Avyer’s stand spread. What 
evolved was a more logical and con- 


crete structure for the agency. 


Although N.W. Ayer began as a print 
advertising agency and today is still 
celebrated as a top creative agency 
handling print media, Ayer was also 
quick to realize the potential of both 
radio and television and made highly 
significant pioneer movements in both. 
In 1922 Aver arranged for the first 
in this 
case just the mention of the client at 


radio program to advertise: 


the beginning and end of the program. 
In 1924 it produced the first fully spon- 
sored program. Similarly, in television, 
Ayer telecast (with Philco and Atlantic 
Refining Company) a football game in 
1940. The first TV commercial ever 
hbroadeast was in the first game of that 
series. Today a substantial part of the 
total billing is in broadeast—hoth tele- 
vision and radio. 
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Avyer’s highly potent stature in the field 
stems in large part from its sound, 
healthy, creative copy and art ap 
proaches—and from the people who 
have directed them through the years 
beginning with F. Wayland Aver, whose 
clear thinking and determination was 
an inspiration to those working with 
him for 54 years. He died in 1923 leav- 
ing a capable management to carry 
out the Ayer philosophies. There were, 


however, several changes in leadership 


FROM YESTERYEAR 


The Steinway and AT&T ads illustrate 
the copy and art approach many years 
ago. The Steinway ad was executed in 
1905; ATT&T’s in 1910. 
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“THE well-managed modern busines house, or mill, or factory, bas 20 
dead expense. 

Each employe, each tool, each machine, must contribute in proper 
Proportion to the success and the profits of the enterprise as a whole. 

‘The progremive manager has more than a TELEPHONE—he hase 
TELEPHONE SYSTEM and « detmite TELEPHONE POLICY. 

He veslines that the salary of an office boy or clerk will pay for s 
private branch exchange and that the salary and expenses of one traveling 
talewman will more than equal the cost of the most liberal use of local and 
beng distance service. 

He pus the telephone on his pay roll and makes it hs most effective 

profitable employe. 


A weekly telephame tath with the bee 
‘ sUadldiprrant tetnedeetaramtatie 
The Central District and Printing 
T 
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up to 1936, when Harry A. Batten be- 
came president. Mr. Batten had been 
with the agency for many years, mov- 
ing to his new post from the position of 
Copy Chief. He is now chairman of the 
hoard. Warner 8S. Shelley, a former en- 
gineer, became president in 1951, 

Headquarters of N.W. Aver is in Phila- 
delphia, in a 13-story building. Branches 
are in New York, Boston, Chicago, De- 
troit, San 


Honolulu. Over 60 accounts are on the 


Francisco, Hollywood and 


roster, some dating as far back as 1896, 
Today’s accounts read much like a 
“Who’s Who”: American Telephone and 
Telegraph Co., Plymouth Company, Du- 
Pont (Dyes & Chemicals and Paint di- 
visions), Cannon Towels, Sealtest, Con- 
United Airlines, 


tainer Corporation, 


DeBeers, ete. 

One of Ayer’s early triumphs was a 
1899) for the 
formed National Bisquit Company. The 


campaign (in newly 
campaign, probably the first of its kind, 
featured a staple food, sold in individ 
ual packages. Ayer created the pack- 
age, brand name and trademark, and 
coordinated the total advertising pro- 


gram. 


N.W. Ayer’s thoroughly professional and 
conscientious policies and philosophies 
have led it to bring about additional 
services to business as a whole. For many 
vears it handled reeruiting advertising 
for the Army and Air Force. Its Eduea 
tion Department prepares ads for 300 
private schools and camps, representing 
about 50% of the national and regional 
advertising done for such institutions. It 
is also publisher of the Ayer Directory of 
Newspapers and Periodicals, And each 
year it holds the Annual Exhibition of 
Newspaper Typography, awarding the 
Ayer Cup, whieh always brings great 
prestige to the winner. 




























































































PHOTOGRAPHED BY GEORGE WEISNER 


MESH -MASH 


ih a pot-pourri of examples of the metal fab- 
ricators’ art in forming and expanding alumi- 
num sheet. These include mesh or expanded alumi- 
num, and two samples of mesh-like patterns. 
Some of these are available from stock, some on 
special order, some exist in experimental form 
only. What is significant, however: all of these pat- 


and the many variations, permutations and 





terns 





combinations that the facile mind could imagine 
all are capable of being mass-produced. 

A word about size: the sky’s the limit. (Or the 
ground.) Patterns shown are not in relative scale; 
they actually represent mesh openings varying in 
size from less than a quarter-inch to two or more 
inches. Important: any pattern that can be made, 
can be made in effectively any size, small or large. 

How about finishes? Some possibilities are shown 
here. Most are anodized. Top left, the mesh is 
anodized black, and the highlights are sanded off. 
Two samples use the exciting potential of Alcoa’s 
multi-faceted “Spangle Sheet.” 

Other tricks? Mesh in lower right is a complex 


of two patterns, flattened and spot-welded together. 














A THREE- 
PRONGED 
PROGRAM 





Geared to stimulate and re-educate 


By Samuel L. Fahnestock 


Chief Industrial Designer, Alc 


The insert here appears in the first ‘‘Design Forecast’ 
publication, as a two-page spread. 


For two decades or more, the indus- 
trial designer has been inereasingly 
exerting his influence on the products 
manufactured in all materials. The de- 
signer influences choice of materials 
for both new designs and modifications 
of existing designs. This influence has 
been most profound, and its growth 


most accelerated, since 1950. 


To meet, and to an extent to guide, the 
needs of designers, Aleoa formalized 
in 1955 its activities with the industrial 
design field by establishing its indus- 
trial design group. While previously 
the company had dealt frequently with 
designers, this move marked the initial 
membership on the corporation staff 


of an industrial designer. 


From the beginning, the function of 
the industrial design group was de- 
fined to include every type of assist- 
ance possible to designers. 

The group's principal funetion is to 
provide education and assistance to 
designers—to inform them (and de- 
sign students) about aluminum as a 
designer’s material and to give specific 
assistance on specifie projects involv- 
ing aluminum. 

Because the size of our group is lim- 


ited, continuing, frequent personal 
contact by our staff with all designers 
is impossible. Thus a group of “edu- 
cation” programs — advertisements, 
publications, motion pictures —is de- 


signed to amplify our personal contacts. 


These programs include: . 


*Sam Fahnestock, a native of Cincinnati, worked for 
six years in engineering and research for several in- 
dustrial companies before turning his attention to 
design. He has been Alcoa's chief industrial designer 
since 1957. 
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ADVERTISING 
DIRECTED 
SPECIFICALLY 


rO THE 
DESIGNER 





industrial design 
advertising program 
Primarily developed as a series to run 
in Industrial Design magazine, this 
program is the now-familiar group of 
color-form-texture inserts printed on 
aluminum foil. The series has been 
running for three years. This year 
they were prepared by Saul Bass, Les- 
ter Beall and Leo Lionni, Next year 
we will use Morton Goldsholl, Paul 


Rand and James Valkus. 


Each of the inserts is conceived as a 
graphie design that will convey effee- 
tively an impression of one of alumi- 
num’s properties: color, form, texture, 
The reverse side provides specific pro- 
duct or process information. The in- 
serts obviously are themselves argu- 


ments for foil as a printing surface. 
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industrial design awards 

New this year and announced publicly 
for the first time in October, this is a 
program to recognize the designer, not 
the design. Winners are chosen by a 
non-Aleoa jury of design experts. 
They seleet the outstanding designers 
in aluminum, as exemplified by various 
products they have designed that have 
been placed in production within the 
preceding 18 months. The award is 
recognized by presentation of free- 
form aluminum symbols and by a four- 


page insert. 


Aside from the uniqueness of provid- 
ing an advertisement as a “prize,” 
these inserts—one prepared for each 
award recipient (there were three this 
year: Charles Eames, Peter Muller- 
Munk and F. W. Priess of Montgom- 
ery-Ward)—are unusual in that they 
seek to present the story of industrial 
design to top management. The inserts 
use a modified photo-journalism tech- 
nique to tell the story of the winning 
designer and constitute an attempt by 
Aleoa to do a public relations and ad- 
vertising job for the design profession 
unable ethically to advertise itself 


with its potential clients. 


“We exist to heip our clients 


lead their morket 


student design merit awards 

This program is the visible portion of 
a complex of Alcoa activities aimed at 
aiding design education. Included are 
establishment and maintenance of a 
basic technical library on aluminum, 
providing Alcoa designers and engi- 
neers in an informal “traveling lecture- 
ship,” supplying aluminum gratis for 
faculty-approved student projects, 
grants by the Aleoa Foundation to 
certain leading industrial design de- 
partments in major schools, and the 
Merit Awards. 


The awards are presented by Alcoa to 
a student chosen by his faculty for the 
outstanding student design in alumi- 
num. The principal component of the 
“prize” is a one-page advertisement. 
The ad tells the story of the student, 


his faculty and his design. 
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OTHER 
MATERIAL 
SPECIFICALLY 
DIRECTED 
TO THE 
DESIGNER 


“color and texture in aluminum” 


“Color and Texture in Aluminum” is 
a prize-winning (six awards) motion 
picture, by On Film. It’s the basic 
general education piece used by our 
design group. Exciting in itself as a 
design, the film effectively tells the 
story of the range of possibilities to 
the designer in forming, texturing and 


coloring aluminum. 


“design forecast” 


“Design Forecast” is a new Alcoa pub- 


lication . .. the first issue out in No- 
vember. It is prepared for the design- 
er and for the business executive con- 
More than half its 


contents is information of general in- 


cerned with design. 


terest to the reader. The balance is 
related to Aleoa’s design activities or 


to aluminum. 


catalog publications 


Alcoa has published, and periodically 
revises, two catalog pukleations out- 
lining published information and mo- 
tion pictures of interest to designers 


available from Aleoa. 





ADVERTISING 

DIRECTED IN 

PART TO THI 
DESIGNER 


“forecast” 

The designer is one of “Forecast’s” 
two targets; the other, primary, audi- 
The role 


with the designer is to 


ence is the public at large. 
of “Forecast” 
serve as a design concept stimulus, pre- 
senting, through the design solutions 
of one person, provocative answers to 
design questions. The intent is that 
aluminum will be seen by other de- 
signers as the exciting and versatile 
material it is. 

For each “Forecast design,” a special 
brochure is then prepared emphasiz- 
ing considerations of concern to design- 
ers, and sent to a key list of designers 


and corporate design executives. 


FORECAST: 


Two ee 





erdles, an hors d’peuvre tree, a how 
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foil printing advertising 
One subordinate part of the sales pro- 
gram for foil is its advertising effort 
directed toward stimulating printers 
and graphic designers to consider foil 
as a printing surface. This is done 
through a combination of media: foil- 
printed insert advertisements, direct 
mail samples, extensive use of foil as 
a printing surface for various Alcoa 


publications. 





other methods 
of reaching the designer 


But Alcoa also has other, more direct, 
services to offer designers, which are 
in fact the primary tasks of our group. 
These take two general directions. The 
first is “missionary” information serv- 
ices. Alcoa’s designers visit consultants 
and company design staffs with sam- 
ples and information. They offer a 
“basic education” in aluminum and 
will give on-the-spot assistance for any 
projects that might be in progress 


which could possibly employ aluminum. 


The second activity, which either fol- 
lows a visit or is in response to a direct 
and specitie request from a designer 
or manufacturer, involves detailed and 
comprehensive assistance on specific 


projects. 


Make no mistake: the significance of 





this sales effort—our total edueation 


program—has been predicated on two 
facts: 

the designer is constantly increasing his 
role as the key influence in choice of ma- 
trial for new designs, as well as in de- 
veloping as yet hitherto unknown prod- 
ucts; 

aluminum is a (we say “the’’) designer’s 
metal. 

















For all the advantages and integrity of 
modern reproduction and printing tech- 
niques, there are still occasions when a 
designer chooses to return to a hand- 
rendered method. The reason is gen- 
erally one of wanting an appearance of 
prestige. Presented here are three of 
these techniques which are presently 
enjoying a resurgence: the private 
press, the woodcut and scratchboard 
art. 
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BACK TO THE HAND CRAFTS: 
THE PRIVATE PRESS 


The private and hobby press move- 
ment has developed so greatly of late 
that a program has been established 
to insure that names of new presses 
do not infringe on the names of ex- 
isting presses. A sure sign of growth! 
Of wide-spread national interest, the 
presses are generally owned by artists 
and designers who have turned to 
printing as an enjoyable past time. 
Some presses are even becoming a 
good source of income. Shown here 
are, appropriately, greeting cards de- 
signed and printed by several private 
press operators. 

EDEN HILL PRESS 

Joseph Low 

Shown below—1958 New Year's Card. 
In red, yellow and blue, on Rives 
(French mould-made, dampened be- 
fore printing) paper. It was printed 
on a Colts Armory press, 13” x 19”, 


Mr. Low executed all of the work 


lino eut, stencils, printing, ete. 





THE FOUR DUCKS PRESS 

Bill Jackson 

“More printer than artist,” Mr. Jack- 
son says of himself, he shows his 1958 
card, It was made from one lino cut 
with three separate cuttings on one 
block which were cut by hand. It was 
printed on Strathmore paper in three 
progressive shades of green (from 
light to dark without cleaning the 
press in between) on an 8” x 12” 


CandP platen. 
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Emil Antcnucci 
“The Angel” is Mr. Antonueci’s wood- 
cut printed in red on a rich tan Jap- 
anese paper, Moriki. It was printed 
on an “ancient Washington handpress 
with a malevolent disposition that 
has been making me more and more 


eccentric every year,” says Antonucci, 





HAND SET PRESS 

Bob Matheny 

The 1958 card’s art included four zine 
engravings and assorted sorts, a lino 
cut, die cut and a hand-cut paper doll. 
Paper used for the 18-page card was 
Champion’s Kromekote and Beckett 
Brilliant. It was printed in 11 colors CHRISTMA’ 
on a Kelsey 5” x 8” Excelsior. The 
1959 card (pictured below) is a wood- 


cut printed in black and red on a 





Japanese rice paper. The woodcut 
was printed by hand; the type was 


printed on a Kelsey 6” x 10”, 


a 
, tte ry 
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TYDID PRESS 

John Lehman 

This 1959 card's art is a combination 
of string and sand: the string is 
mounted to printing height, shel- 
lacked, then sprinkled with sand. The 
paper is a heavy packing board used 
in shipping newsprint. It is printed in 
red, green and black on a 6” x 9” 
Golding “Official” table model hand- 


press. 


THE GLAD HAND PRESS 





Robert Jones 


Below is Mr, Jones’ card, printed in 


Chamentx Wow ereens, black and red from a lino eut 
Jer deossing sess 2 
Happy Hediseng on an 8” x 12” Chandler and Priee. 


~—- The card on the left, was printed 
Sols Scomem 


FROM- BARBARA, KATY 


| & JOHN. LEHMAN 





letterpress on a Rice paper. Art is 
also a lino cut, printed in blues, yel- 


low and black. 
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HAPPY HOLIDAYS 


Kay and Bob Jones 























BACK TO THE HAND CRAFTS: 


THE WOODCUT 

“Everybody talks about ART in ad- 
vertising but rarely does anyone do 
Andrew 
Ross, NBC’s art director for TV Sales 


Planning. 


anything about it!” says 


NBC has been “doing something about 
it,’ beginning this past September 
when the first in a series of four mail- 
ing pieces went out to 1500 persons 
prominent in industry and the com- 
munications field, The series features 
the woodcut, each created by four 
different leading woodeut artists. 

Purpose of the series is to stimulate 


interest and awareness in. televised 











sports by presenting their excitement 
and spirit as interpreted by distin- 
guished artists. The brief advertising 
message is separated from the art. 

Initial thinking on this campaign was 
that it would be a major promotion 
which would say “sports” the year 
around, More 


to be 


NBC wanted the piece 
kept by the 


thinking took them from = one_ big 


recipients. This 


poster-type well-known 


artist to, 


piece by a 
finally, four individual 
pieces depicting the four major sports 
seasons. The woodeut was the solu- 
tion: fine art that at the same time 
would not be too costly to reproduce. 
This is undoubtedly a “first” in ad- 
although the 


vertising art, for wood- 
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cut is used occasionally, it has never 
heen featured as a piece of fine art 
all by itself. Each pieee—all 1500— 
is printed from the same plate, giving 
each recipient an original. Each one 
is signed by the artist. The first 
mailer, shown here, was created by 
other artists 


Jacob 


Leonard Baskin. The 
will be Misch Kohn, 


and Antonio Fraseoni. 


Landau 


Maa ¥ 





BACK TO THE HAND CRAFTS: 


SCRATCHBOARD ART 
] »*h i les ) 


puter advertising is another example 


Corporation’s current Com- 
of the return to the hand craft tech- 
nique. Never before has Phileo used 
seratchboard art. For this campaign 
they called on John MeCormack to 


create the art. 


“We chose this particular art tech- 
nique primarily because it ideally suits 
the basic concept of our bleed ads,” 


says Albert Feuerstein, of Philco. “The 


For men who 
decide the future 


ialcmzelate me) 


tomorrow |S NOW 


mass of black is certainly an eye- 
stopper (one of the basic jobs of a 
good advertising layout) and it lends 
itself very wcll to what we refer to 
as a ‘black technique’: that is, the 
black ink for white 


space throughout the ad. The entire 


substitution of 


ad is in reverse, not just a portion 
of it.” 

Having established the reverse ad as 
the basic format to attract attention, 
they then had to decide upon the ari 
technique. Mindful of the high level 


of their perspective customers, plus 


acy and speed 


i 
f 


the prestige of the capital goods they 
wanted to sell, and that of Philco, 
they sought an art technique that 
would at least help carry this mood 


into their national advertising. 


“After studying the many different 
art and photo techniques used in many 
tine ads, we decided to utilize John 
MeCormack’s outstanding talent to 
earry off our plan,” says Mr. Feuer- 
stein. “The erisp lines and studied de- 
tail of his seratchboard work most 
certainly carry the desired prestige 


into our ads.” 
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a designer’s 
dream come true: 


A PERFECT 


ORGANIC 
UNITY 


New Du Pont magazine allows alone dictates how much copy there is, 
where it will be, and very often what 
it should say. The advantage of being 

designers to control design a “captive” design group within a 
company—thus giving the designer a 
unique inside view into the problems— 

and copy—down to the last word! shows up clearly in the publication. It 
reflects the intelligent problem-solving 
a designer can accomplish when he is 
“on top” of the problems. The publica- 


The only time a designer has absolute tion, in the mails two months ago— 


control over the total design problem is D/CP—is a segment of Du Pont’s four- 
when it is a piece for himself alone. 
For what is undoubtedly the first time research and development of design 
on a major scale, Richard P. Price, Jr., and printing tools. 
and Edward DeMartin of Du Pont’s ad- 

al, . By Richard P. Price, Jr., 
vertising department, have designed a Advertising Assistant, 


publication which is directly under the Dyes and Chemicals Division, Du Pont*; 
Edward DeMartin, Manager, 
Graphics Design Group, Du Pont* 


part program which is devoted to the 





total control of the designer. Design 


sispiibier oe 


DESIEN AND COLORED PAPER  pudiiened ty the Dyan and Chaticnte Division 6f the 
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*Richard P. Price, Jr., and Ed DeMartin 
are both members of Du Pont’s Advertis- 


ing Department. Mr. DeMartin free- 
lanced briefly, joined Du Pont in 1954. 
Mr. Price has also worked at Du Pont 
since 1954 in sales promotion and adver- 
tising functions. 
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“Design and Colored Paper” (nick- 
titled D/CP) is a periodical of vari- 
able format, issued by the Du Pont 
Company and meant solely for the 
graphic designer and creative printer. 
Its function is to demonstrate the 
creative possibilities of colored papers 
in graphies. Its budget is limited—on 
purpose, since one of our criteria is 
that the ideas demonstrated always be 
reproducible by any competent com- 
mercial printer. Its raison dé etre is 
that Du Pont sells dyes and processing 
chemicals to the paper industry and 
wants to help the industry in every way 
possible to make the market for papers 


more knowledgeable and dynamie. 


Although the general plan of the series 
is to devote each issue to some specific 


phase of graphies (number two, for 


COLORED ©APER CAN DEFINE, RELATE, LOCATE AND GIVE DROER TO GRAMME | 





instance, will explore color photog- 
raphy), number one was built the- 
matically around the major aesthetic 
functions colored papers can perform. 
The cover is a black cover paper 

representing for us the nothingness 
out of which all color and creativity 


come, 


The printing is also black—as it re- 
mains throughout the book—establish- 
ing a fundamental key or pulse to the 
job, making it always related to one 
constant graphie element. Peeking 
through the black is the first suggestion 
of the adventure in color to be found 
inside, Some opinion research we con- 
ducted among printers and designers 
showed that almost inevitably design 
jobs begin on white paper. We wanted 
to suggest that the design job should 
not start with any paper automatically 


assumed and that the paper should be 


— ale oe a ee a ee ee ee 





chosen with as much care as the tech- 
nique, the style, the colors and all the 
other parameters of the artist’s work. 
The choice of paper might very well 
he white, but this should be a conscious 
selection for defineable reasons, not 
just the easy yielding to habit and 


convention, 


the toughest element 

One thing that almost invariably hap- 
pens with colored papers is that they 
supply a frame—a _ foundation—fo 
the material printed upon them. A 
white paper doesn’t seem to have much 
presence or identity. “White space,” of 
course, is one of the toughest elements 
to work with, since there’s always the 
danger of it looking not like an or- 
ganie, contributing part of the final 
page, but like the absence of design 

a vacuum or nakedness. Our first (Fig 


I) and last pages, for instance, would 

















probably fall apart on white. But the 
strong texture and color of the Strath- 
more yellow and the luminosity of 
the red-orange offset have the effect 
of pulling the pages together. They 
contribute a stability and richness that 


satisfies the eye instead of starving it. 


We tried to demonstrate this framing 
and unifying effect specifically on a 
page (Fig. 2) where we have the birds 
and little marine critters. This page, 
even on the yellow, borders on falling 
apart—but on white, we’re sure, it 
would be completely fragmented, Then 
of add- 


ing the blue mnifold even further uni- 


the stunt—a simple one, really 
tied the design. We originally played 
with a submarine with a disembodied 
eye poking out of the periscope, but we 
couldn’t image where such an idea 
might be used. (That’s another of our 


informal eriteria—that all our ideas 


have some possibility of being applied 


in a real design situation.) 


The Gyotaku bit on brown kraft paper 
(Fig. B) and the bee one on the other 
side (Fig. 4) 


second 


were done to show a 


major aesthetic function of 
colored papers. There are a number of 
tactile, visual, organic and social re- 
lationships between certain papers and 
certain experiences in real life. We 
feel the designer should exploit every 
opportunity to see these papers when 


they're appropriate to the subject. 


a need for consistency 

The kraft we use in on one side is asso- 
ciated with grocery wrapping; on the 
other side, we felt, it came close to 
simulating the organie materials a bee 
uses to construct his hive. Kraft, of 
course, has another nice advantage 


it’s cheap! It doesn’t print too badly, 





either. We lost a little legibility with 
our Venus Extended on the fish page 
and, obviously, would have used some- 
thing weightier if we hadn’t felt the 
need for consistency through the book. 
Ilowever, we think the matter of legi- 
bility, of readability, should be a rela- 
tive thing, not the rigid absolute, de- 
fended, usually, by printers. True 
readability comes not from the maxi- 
mum contrast ratio between ink and 
paper but from the proper balance of 
visual and textual and thematic 
rhythms, The violet Peninsular paper 
(Fig. 3) was picked to provide an 
aesthetic bridge or modulation be- 
tween two other pages. In both diree- 
tions it helps set up a dynamic ten- 
sion. The holes, which also contribute 
to the 


mutation, were inexpensively 


made with standard dyes. 


The moment we saw the Pejepseot pa- 
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Opporita. Piratraa Cover in @ varx 
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per, (Fig. @) the design idea leaped 
into being. This is a display paper 
with a random multi-color pattern 
made by flowing several paper dyes 
into the paper on the paper machine. 
We flirted for awhile with using this 
paper for a quiet autumn scene, with 
muted leaf and tree forms, but the 
innate excitement of the paper de- 
manded something more dramatic. The 
point of sequence is that different 
colors are associated with different 


moods and experiences. 


The artist has these associations going 
for him as part of his creative palette 
and he should be just as conscious of 
them as he is aware of the imagery of 
various graphie forms and as the copy 
writer is aware of the connotations of 
words. 

relationship of art to paper 

Domenico Mortellito, Du Pont’s De- 


al 
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sign Advisor, got in on the selection 
of the frost gray Strathmore Rhodo- 
dendron (Fig. 8) for reproducing his 
sculpture. We felt that this paper was 
the closest we could get to both the 
texture and appearance of the lime- 
stone he worked with originally. And 
then we were going to go into some 
process work with an industrial shot. 
But we were so proud of the fact that 
up to this point we had developed an 
exciting and colorful series of visual 
experiences without even once consid- 
ering the use of colored inks, that we 
decided to hold the process work for 
issue number two and finish off issue 


number one with straight black. 


We went to printer/artist Gene Feld- 


man for our conclusion, since we 


wanted something that emphasized the 
intimate relationship between paper, 


yrocess and ink. Gene exposed the leaf 
| ] 


\e 


skeletons (Fig. 9%) directly on litho- 
vraphie film to give the finely detailed 
continuous tone effect, and the bright 
flat-finish orange paper was selected 
to give the maximum visual emphasis 
to this fineness without being offensive- 
ly glossy and bright. The association of 
the warm red with the leaves finally 
eave us the autumn feeling we'd orig- 
multi-color 


inally planned for the 


spread. 


We tried, throughout, to keep the book 
from being over-designed, That is, we 
kept the ideas from running away with 
themselves. Each effect is meaningful, 
hoth in terms of some phase of con- 
temporary graphies and in terms of the 
subject matter—colored paper. The 
copy is wedded in both form and con- 
text to the design, the design is wedded 
to the paper and, we hope, this union 


will live happily ever after. 














THE DESIGNER 
SELLS THE 


DESIGNER 





Increasingly paper companies are using 
designers to create advertising beamed 
to the designer 


Results of recent surveys which have 
probed into the paper specifier market 
are indicating that more and more the 
inajor specifier of fine printing papers 


is the designer/art director, 


As a result, more and more paper mills 
are directing their advertising and sell- 
ing at the designer, This means not 
only sending designers samples or eall- 
ing on him directly. It is this and 
more, It means designing all matter 
and form of advertising in a special 
language that is especially geared to 


appeal to designers. 


Who can do this better than the de- 
signer himself? And so many paper 
companies are now turning to the top 
designer, artist or studio to create 
space advertising or sales promotion 
or both. Other mills are now revamp- 
ing their advertising campaigns, giv- 
ine the controls to designers. 

Presented here are six advertising 
and/or promotion programs for paper 
companies that have called on design- 
ers for guidance. Included are Eastern 
Fine Paper and Pulp Co., Interna- 
tional Paper Company, New York & 
Pennsylvania Co., Standard Paper 
Manufacturing Company, Strathmore 
Paper Company and West Virginia 


Pulp and Paper Co, 


publication insert 
for Eastern Paper Co, 





EASTERN FINE PAPER 
AND PULP COMPANY: 


works of art on pastel 


In mid-August of this year Eastern 
Paper began a new series of ads in 
art magazines, periodicals and news- 
papers throughout the country. The 
advertisements were designed to stimu- 
late interest in and demonstrate the 
artistic properties of Eastern’s At- 
lantic Pastel Offset line among. art 


directors. 


As a general rule, advertising by paper 
companies “samples” the advertiser's 
own stock by using it for publication 
inserts. Usually the campaigns have 
concentrated on a vivid demonstration 
of full-color printing on the actual 
paper being promoted. In its cam- 
paign, Eastern, through its agency, 
Smith, Hagel and Knudsen, decided to 
inake dramatic presentations of the 
actual artistic function of its pastel 


paper. 


Based on this thinking, advertisements 
were developed which feature original, 
eye-catching works of art printed on 
the pastel sheets. Each design uses the 
actual color of the paper as a means of 
achieving three and four-color effects 
with two-color printing. Thus, it is 


shown graphically that the paper  it- 
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self becomes an integral dimension of 
the illustration. In order not to detract 
from the artistic technique being spot- 
lighted, no copy appears on the face 
ot the art work. Instead, there is a 
black and white column on the opposite 
page giving the pertinent details about 


the paper. 


The work of noted contemporary artist 
and seulptor, John Murray Barton, 
was Eastern’s choice for the ads. Mr. 
Barton, whose paintings hang in many 
art museums, employs a woodcut in 
preparing illustrations to be used. 
This he transfers to rice paper which 
subsequently is photographed and 
printed by offset for the inserts. Each 
ad is produced on a different shade of 
stock, thus demonstrating new and 
ditferent design effects which may be 


obtained. 


INTERNATIONAL 
PAPER COMPANY: 


need for immediate identity 


When the International Paper Com- 


pany introduced a new line of paper 





ec 


SPRINGHILL 
MIMIEOGRAPH AND DUPLICATOR 


Sample book 








this year, it was faced with the neces- 
sity of cracking the field with an im- 
mediate recognition. International was 
bringing out their Springhill line of 
business papers, an unwatermarked 
volume paper. Other mills make a 
similar paper—thus International 
needed not only to be quickly recog- 
nized but they had to establish an im- 
mediate, over-all identity for the new 


line. 


Richard Weischman, International's 
advertising manager, called on designer 
Lester Beall to handle the assignment. 
As it is always Mr. Beall’s practice to 
thoroughly research the conditioning 
factors of any packaging problem, he 
spent considerable time visiting paper 
merchants, consumer outlets and the 
company’s mills in Alabama and Mis- 
sissippi. Special attention was given 
to wrapping and packaging procedures 
of the Finishing Rooms of the mills. 
Because the Springhill line of papers 
was a new product, he gave priority 
consideration to quick recognition of 
the product. Basically, the problem 


was to design a highly individual, over- 







PRINGHILL DUPLICATOR INTERNATIONAL PAPER SPRINGHILL DUPLICATOR INTERNATIONAL 


all surface treatment that could be 
applied with comparable ease to ream 
wraps, junior cartons and different 
size telescoped boxes. The major de- 
sign element that he chose—the IP 
logo with three trees—lent itself ad- 
mirably to color coding for each paper 
in the line: Springhill bond, ledger, 
mimeograph and duplicator, It was his 
intent with the labels to retain the IP 
and the three trees for identification, 
but main emphasis was put on the 


legibility of factual material. 


On junior cartons and telescoped 
boxes, he used two sets of labels— 
brand label and a fact label. The fact 
labels in this instance were color keyed 
to the contents. The logo is carried, 
now, in all of the advertising, sample 


hooks, packaging, ete. 


















package wrapper 











NEW YORK AND PENN: 
product in a competitive market 


The New York & Pennsylvania Com- 
pany was one of the first to recognize 
the value of calling on key designers 
to create their advertising art. It be- 
gan about a year ago when New York 
& Penn had a problem: it wanted to 
introduce and promote “Penn/Brite” 
Offset. It was a product that is the 
result of substantial improvements in 
the manufacturing of offset paper (in 
effect it is a new product). But they 
realized that the offset paper field is 
extremely competitive and their pro- 


motion budget was a lean one, 


In studying the problem, O. S. Tyson, 
agency for the mill, found that the 
standard procedure for promoting a 
new paper has been to reproduce art 
work or photos using four-color proe- 
ess. It was felt this simply proved how 
big the advertiser’s budget was and 
how adept his agency and printer were 
in producing a “pretty” ad. Yet, they 
felt, no matter how beautiful the re- 


production seemed, there was no way 





of comparing it to the original print. 
It was determined that a new approach 
was needed. Research was conducted 
by O. 8S. Tyson to determine what real- 
ly motivates a printer to specify a 
particular brand of offset. The an- 
swers they came up with: brightness 
and opacity, price, “printability’—the 
paper’s ability to reproduce black and 
white halftones, vignettes, solid blocks 
of blacks and colors, ete. 

In many cases, they found, paper was 
a “limiting factor” in graphic design. 
And, so far as was known, no one be- 
fore had ever really dared to see how 
“limiting” this particular factor might 
be. 

“Why not let the designer concoct the 
most rigorous tests they ean devise for 


the new offset,” O. S. Tyson decided. 
Four leading designers, Georg Olden, 
Leo Lionni, Henry Wolf, and George 
Guisti, were commissioned to devise 
“torture tests.” The reputations of the 
designers gave the Tyson publicity de- 
partment an excellent basis for build- 
ing a continuing campaign of feature 


articles. 





The campaign has since appeared as a 
series of inserts in leading graphie arts 
and printing magazines. It is also be- 
ing merchandised by direct mailings 
and verbal presentations to distributor 


sales forces and customers. 


publication inserts by Leo 


Lionni (left) and George 





Guisti (above) 
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STANDARD PAPER 
MANUFACTURING CO.: 


Victorian-Edwardian flavor 


Standard Paper Co. is an old line fine, 
absorbent and specialty papers mill, 
steeped in the traditions of the South 
and enjoying a close person-to-person 
relationship with its merchants. For 
some vears Standard’s advertising and 
promotions had been dormant. Three 
vears ago Franklin Shepperson, sales 
promotion manager, joined Standard 
Paper and set about working out a 
long-range, versatile plan. The = im- 
mediate need was literature in form, he 
decided, of French-fold folders simi- 
lar to those produced by other mills. 
But they had to be different, at the 
same time be genuinely “friendly” as 


the company has always presented it- 


self. The budget was modest; thus each 
piece had to count by being interesting. 
Mr, Shepperson decided on attention 
by contrast. The majority of Stand- 
ard’s folders today have a Vietorian- 


Edwardian flavor. 


Mr. Shepperson himself created the 
art for awhile but shortly he found it 
necessary to eall help: top help. With- 
out hesitation, he called in Jack Wood- 
son, a well-known artist and designer. 
Standard’s 


blotting papers, the two artists pro- 


To promote the sale of 


duce monthly blotters, imprinted and 
W oodson’s 


stylized cartoons for the 1958 series 


mailed in quantity. Mr. 


were a great success. The current series 
give indication of being equally so. 
At least once a year Standard pub- 


lishes a keep-sake piece. This year it 


STANDARD 
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assures maximum 
reader impact.... 


French-fold folder 


was Woodson’s painting of an early 
19th-century wood carver’s shop, show- 
ing the figurehead of the bark “St. 
Michel” as featured in a recent Stand- 
ard Offset folder, 


Why does Standard 


kind of art it does? 


Paper use the 
Because it has 
noted a trend back to realism. Mr, 
Shepperson chose a similar approach 
because, in addition to reflecting the 
spirit of Standard, he believes people 
like to see situations wherein they can 


project: themselves. 























STRATHMORE PAPER 
COMPANY: 


first to recognize top designers 


The first paper company to recognize 
the need for creative advertising—and 
the first to turn to top artists and de- 
signers to create that advertising—is 
the Strathmore Paper Company. It all 
began before the turn of the 20th cen- 
tury. At one time Strathmore made 
only standard grades of fine printing 
and record papers. They soon began 
to manufacture rag book papers, artists 
papers, faney finishes and other spe- 
cialties. It was when the mill began to 
produce deckle-edged papers with tints 
and textures that the mill realized that, 
pleasing as the papers were, publicity 


was needed to assure sales. 





Days in the Sun ) ¥e 





“toes 


A basic¢ concept was established then 
which still prevails today: it is Strath- 
more’s aim to provide paper specifiers 
with something new and_ strikingly 
different in the way of source material 
for design, typography and printing. 
Will Bradley and his Wayside Press 
was the first to pioneer mill advertis- 
ine—for Strathmore. He used actual 
Strathmore papers on which to print 
his promotions. This was the first of 
the “papers in use” technique, Through 
the Strathmore 


this art approach, calling on top de- 


years, has continued 
signers who could comprise a “who's 
who” 

Walter 
Will 


designed 


among them Bert C, Chambers, 
Saul 


The brochure 


Dorwin Teague, 3ass, 


Burtin. here was 


and illustrated by Joseph 


Low. 
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exotic ports waiting for you to discover their charms... explore their 
12 mysteries! And ten glorious days simply to enjoy the life and leiswre of one of the most elegant. 


liners a-float! Let us arrange this pleasure for you... TRAVELAGE im 






























WEST VIRGINIA PULP the pieces have won awards. As rela- 
AND PAPER: tive newcomers in a maze of other 
paper in action manufacturers’ books, the ageney 
An outstanding example of paper in realized that \ - Virginia’s samples 
action is a sample book program re- had to make an impressive impact on 
cently undertaken by West Virginia all paper specifiers. Mr. Robertson 
Pulp and Paper established the criteria for the proj- 
Since an important amount of adver- ot, See ane ceondbaliiers 
tising and promotion is directed to the Mayo, art director at Monogram. Mr. 
Graphie Arts Field, the company Mayo came up with a design style 
recognized the designers as important nad onan an Impressive key illus- 
paper specifiers tration in full color for the cover. 
Helping to implement the program This illustration would immediately 


was Jim Robertson, art director of identify the particular use for the 


West Virginia’s agenev, Fuller & type of paper inside. And while sym- 
Smith & Ross, who worked closely bolic, the illustration itself shows and 
with several top art sources: Mono- suggests importance of the printed 
gram Art Studio, Designers 3 and De- pieces shown in each scene. Thus, the 
signer Jack Wolfgang Beck. Many of covers show “paper in action.” 





WESTVACO 


VAC CUP BAC 
poster 





Jack Wolfgang Bed 
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CLEAR SPRING 
OFFSET 







Brochure (above) and sample 
book (bottom) by Monogram 
Art Studio 
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“75% of the 
photography for industrial 
advertising is mediocre or worse.” 
Alexander Roberts 


THE TRADE 
ADVERTISEMENT: 
A SECOND- 
CLASS CITIZEN 











Here is “The Roberts’ formula” for 
effective photography that can help 
‘sell’ the product 


“The state of industrial advertising is 
a national disgrace.” 

This is a statement—more, a proclama- 
Roberts, 


president of Interstate Industrial Re- 


tion—made by Alexander 
porting Service, in an interview with 
PRINT’s editors, following his recent 
speech at the Memphis Art Directors’ 
Club. 


The statement emphasized the aggres- 
sive, one-man campaign he has been 
waging which urges the advertising 
profession to adopt immediate, remedi- 
al steps. In the past 18 months, for 
example, he has addressed 40 Art Di- 
rectors groups, advertising association 
chapters, 4-A Seminars, conventions 
(in December and January he will 
speak before the Art Directors Clubs 
in Boston, Cincinnati and Des Moines). 
His speeches are unlike those of the 
usual pattern. They run in access of 
two hours, he has no seript, his state- 
ments and convictions are positive. He 
attacks, he flays, he criticises, he pro- 
vokes and he documents. Indeed, we 
found the presentation one of the 
most refreshing and informative ones 


in our experience, 


Claims Mr. Roberts: “Because indus- 
trial advertising is ‘low cost’ advertis- 
ing, there is too much of a tendency by 
the advertiser and agency to accept 
adequacy, to live with mediocrity, to 
consign to the “unrealistie’ idealist the 
insistence upon optimum. I say the 
man who practices this philosophy is 
guilty of a major disservice to the ad- 
vertising profession in general, to the 
sale of the client’s product in particu- 
lar. He is the one who must be held 
responsible for the unquestionable fact 
that 75% of such advertising is a waste 


of time, space and dollars.” 


He continues: “It is the photograph 
in the advertisement that has been 
causing this mess. For some strange 
reason the photographic phase of 
things is being treated as a poor rela- 
tion. Strange, because even the neo- 
phyte must recognize that it is the 
photograph which titillates the reader, 
draws attention to the produet, estab- 
lishes the mood, lends eredence to the 
selling theme. After all, one need only 
study, even in easual fashion, the ads 
which appear in trade books as well as 


in consumer publications, to reeognize 
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them depend 


that at least 85% of 
upon the photograph to ‘stop’ the 


reader. 


“Why then does the advertiser permit 
outrageous mediocrity in photography 
to appear in his advertisement?” Mr. 
Roberts asked. “Too many of these 
photos are not even mechanically pro- 
ficient. That is, they are unsharp, re- 
touching has been applied, the lighting 
is flat, synchronized, static . . . the 
photographer has been unconcerned 
with ‘good housekeeping’; the human 
interest, if it is there, is grotesque and 


disconcerting. 


“T say that the advertising man is 
spending too much time discussing the 
marketing concept, motivational — re- 
search and not enough time worrying 
about the elementals that make a good 
advertisement. Academic? IT should say 
not. Every single day the industrial 
advertiser defiles the very standards 


he swears by.” 
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Mr. Roberts has a formula—an eight- 
point program which he presents in 
his lecture. He calls it “sure-fire” 

one that will ensure quality photo- 
eraphie results, introduce impact and 
excitement where none exists, enhance 
believability and authenticity ... the 
two elements which are extremely im- 
portant in any advertising program. 
“T know that to many, what I say 
sounds like pontification,” Mr. Roberts 
told his audience, “but it matters not 
one whit whether you get angry. I’ve 
got the formula. There is no_ better 
formula. It is a documented, even 
formula. No one can come up with a 
better one, for there can be no other 


school of thought.” 


At this point, there came a remark 
“You make it 


sound like good pictures are never 


from the audience: 


taken.” 


Replied Mr. Roberts: “That statement 


reminds me of the question, ‘If all 
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brides are beautiful, where do all the 
homely wives come from?’ I’m_ not 
talking about the advertiser who is 
doing an excellent or even a consistent- 
ly good job, nor about the photog- 
rapher who is truly professional, con- 
scientious and illustrative. I am talk- 


ing about the other 75%. 


What, then, is the “formula” which 
will provide inspiring, quality photog- 
raphy? None of the ingredients which 
Mr. Roberts speaks of is shockingly 
radical, Used separately, he declares, 
each may upgrade an assignment five 
to 10 to even 209%. But applied in 
their aggregate, the betterment is star- 


tline. 





Service 


Industrial Reporting 





All photography by Interstate 























THE ROBERTS’ FORMULA 


USAGE OF VARIOUS LENSES 
TO CREATE SPECIAL VISUAL 


EFFECTS “A normal lens on a camera 
records the scene as the eye sees it. 

It is a good lens to use, therefore, if the 
product is an attractive one from an 
esthetic viewpoint. Few industrial 
products are, of course. Fortunately 
there are special lenses (wide, long 
focal) that will create an illusion, 
provide an impact and an excitement 
which normally does not exist. (It is 
important not to distort or corrupt 

the appearance of the product. Example, 
facing page: a lift truck carrying pipe. 
Few subjects are more static or passive. 
A wide angle lens will make the 

pipe look like cannon, that is, create an 
effect the eye never sees, but the 
appearance of the fork lift truck remains 
unchanged. Therefore, this would be 

a wonderful treatment for the forklift 
truck manufacturer but a worthless 
one if the client were the pipe maker.) 
Because the application of these 

lenses is tricky, complex, calling for 
painstaking effort, photographers 
everywhere shy away from them. Art 
directors must INSIST upon their usage. 
If the photographer you assigued can’t 
or won’t, then look for another. You ... 
will truly achieve impact, drama, 
excitment., The reader will HAVE to stop 
and look. This is easily one of the most 
important elements in the formula.” 
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THE ROBERTS’ FORMULA: 


NATURAL LIGHTING “Natural 
lighting gives a rounded, illustrative 
quality no other achieves. It eliminates 
the harsh black and white tones, 
renders them in the natural, believable 
intermediate tones of light to dark 

gray. Sometimes it is necessary to fill 
in with weak, diluted flash in those 
areas where the light level is low. 

Few photographers are willing to use 
natural light with the bigger (4x5) 
camera, because the lenses are not ‘fast’ 
enough. They prefer the easier way: 
direct flash, which gives you harshness, 
does not produce a scene as the eye 
sees it. The photographer who is 
willing to work with available lighting 
CAN come up with naturalness in body 
posing, despite even a one-second 
exposure, but most are too lazy to 
attempt this, because it calls for 
concentration, proper direction of 
personnel and sheer professionalism. 
(Example: below—except for one weak 
fill-in flash near the camera, the entire 
exposure is predicated upon natural 
light effect.)” 













































THE ROBERTS’ FORMULA: 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING “The natural 
condition of most industrial sites is a 
sprinkling—or clutter—of refuse. When 
the human eye views this matter at the 
site, it rejects it easily: what the eye 
doesn’t want to see it skims over. 

But in a photograph that simply is not 
so. Trash, litter, distracting backgrounds, 
etc., take up so many square inches. 
The result is that the 80-square-inch 
scene is adversely affected. Art directors 
are ready to call in a retoucher to 

clean up this type of picture. Why? 

It costs money, real money, for artwork 
of this type. Then, too, one can ALWAYS 
tell artwork has been done, so that 
believability and authenticity are hurt. 
Photographers don’t like to perform 

this chore. I say they have to! No one 
has a right to make a photo that includes 
junk and no one has the right to 
accept it. (Example: below—we removed 
300 pounds of debris from one side of 
the columns to the other, then made 
the photo, and when we were ready to 
photograph the other side of the 
columns, we moved 300 pounds back 
plus what was on that other side.)” 
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THE ROBERTS’ FORMULA: 


HUMAN ELEMENT “The value of the 
human element is certainly widely 
recognized. Not only does it lend 
something with which the viewer can 
associate himself, but there is size 
perspective that cannot be discounted. 
One expects to see machinery operated 
by people. Even if the equipment is 
automatic in character, personality 
should still be positioned but not at 
the equipment in question. Certain 
things must be avoided. Stay away from 
full lengths, except in general views, 
for otherwise they’ll take up too many 
square inches; show no ‘fannies’ under 
any circumstances; no rags hanging 
out of pockets. Contrived looking posing 
has to be eliminated at all costs: 
bending a man down at the waist, having 
him cock his head, peer down his 

nose, looking up in ‘arrested’ fashion 
from a chart he is holding, etc. Avoid 
white clothing, since the eye is always 
drawn to white and that’s not what 
we're selling!” 
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CHOICE OF CAMERA “I don’t care 
what the average photographer will tell 
you, or what editors of some publications 
will say. There is ONE ideal instrument 
for INDUSTRIAL ILLUSTRATIONS 
and it is the 4x5 view camera. Its 
negative size of 20 square inches means 
that only a four-time magnification is 
needed to get to an 8x10 print (as 
compared to 16-time magnification for 
a 214x214 camera, or 80-time 
magnification for the 35 mm.) The 
greater the magnification the greater 
the departure from the optimum in 
clarity, definition, crispness of image. 
Sure, it’s heavy—about 60 pounds— 
and you would be surprised at the 
number of photographers who prefer to 
work with eight pounds of equipment 
instead. But the results are worth it 
It permits the application of any number 
of special effect lenses. It will 
guarantee linear correction. Most 
frequent objection to this equipment is 
that candidity, and therefore 
naturalness, cannot be achieved, as 

is possible with the miniature cameras 
and their ‘faster’ lenses. That’s tripe. 
A PROFESSIONAL cameraman, the one 
who works at his trade, the one who by 
dint of study, dedication and sheer effort 
has analyzed this phase of things, can 
direct a scene and come up with 
naturalness, with uncontrived looking 
posing, in one half second or one or 
even two-second exposures. 

“I will make one compromise. In the 
photography of industrial equipment, 
where the personnel shown in 
juxtaposition with the machinery are of 
secondary importance, the 4x5 view is 
the MUST CAMERA. But if you are 
featuring people, with the machinery 
secondary in significance, then a smaller 
camera, such as a Hasselblad or Rollei, 
is the better instrument, because of 
their rapid-handling proclivities. 
(Examples: bottom right—This is cer- 
tainly the type of photo that should be 
taken with the small camera. This was 
made with the Hasselblad. Bottom left— 
Who says you can’t achieve candidity 
and naturalness with a 4x5 view camera. 
The action, definition, the illustrative 
elements are superior.)” 
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VARIETY OF VIEWS “It matters not 
what the product is, nor where it 
appears. It is of no consequence that 
the advertisement may feature just one 
photo. The fact remains any 
photographer worth his salt should 
record every scene in general view 
fashion, semi-general view and close-up. 
This formula has been around a long 
time. Hollywood has been using it since 
the turn of the century, except they 
call it the long, or establishing, shot, the 
medium shot and the close-up. Ideally, 
in the general view, the product should 
appear visually. The medium view 
begins to throw more emphasis on 

the product with an obvious retention 
of the locale. Even the close-up should 
be taken in such a manner that the 
background is not eliminated for if it 
were you might just as well photograph 
the scene in your own plant.” 


QUESTIONS FROM THE AUDI- 
ENCE were plentiful and profound. 
Here’s a sampling. 

QUESTION: Are there any special 
rules of pieture composition for in- 
dustrial advertising ? 

MR. ROBERTS’ ANSWER: “No... 
hut estheties apply here just as they 
do in consumer work. In truth, this 
is the one subject that I do not care 
to talk about because composition is 
something that cameramen possess in 
varying degrees. Some men have a 
better sense for composition than 
others and there is no way to instill 
it. A man either has a propensity for 
a pleasing line or he doesn’t. It is 
one thing to tell a man that an 
S-curve is an excellent compositional 
element, or that multiple, repetitive 
pattern arrangement of products will 
translate itself into effectiveness, but 
what happens if the machine has no 
curve or can’t be set up in a pattern 
approach ?” 

QUESTION: “What would you say 
are the art director’s responsiblities ?” 


ANSWER: “Refuse photos which are 





BELIEVABILITY-AUTHENTICITY 
“There may be a place in consumer 
advertising for the make-believe, but in 
industrial advertising it is totally out 
of context. The reader does not want 

to see illusions; he wants to see the 
machinery, the plant, the equipment in 
their normal setting. There must be an 
inclusion of human interest—‘real’ 
people—and the suggestion of action and 
the atmosphere of the plant or locale.” 


FOREGROUND-BACKGROUND 
INTEREST “No question but that this 
type of illustration commands greater 
reader interest. But it is not easy to 
control, which explains why it is not 
seen too frequently in industrial work. 
The average photographer is not that 
creative, lacks ability to direct 
personalities and action in convincing 
fashion, does an inadequate job of 
achieving sharp focus in foreground, 
‘softer’ images in background. The 
illustration possessing foreground- 
background interest immediately 
becomes more story-telling in concept, 
places the product or what the product 
is doing into a situation that makes 
sense. (Example: right—Obviously 
story-telling. Notice the ‘softer’ focus 
for the parents. Notice, too, the use 

of available light when enhances the 
believability. Made with a 4x5 view 
camera, wide angle lens.)” 


adequate or worse. That’s not easy, 
because you’re going to run into re- 
sistance from the account executive 
or the advertiser who, in the interests 
of expediency, will not want to be 
bothered with any factor which will 
affect the media deadline, They'll ex- 
pect you to crop or retouch. But 
somebody has to start taking a firm 
stand about photographie junk and 
why shouldn’t that somebody be the 
art director? I’m realistie enough to 
recognize that it isn’t considered good 
business to antagonize a client, but 
how can he be upset if all you’re try- 
ing to do is to make certain he is 
associated with the optimum, in place 
of adequacy or mediocrity ?” 

A CLOSING REMARK FROM THE 
AUDIENCE: “I can’t disagree with 
your ‘formula’ but it sounds to me 
like you’re talking about some ex- 
pensive photography.” 

ANSWER: “That’s not so. I know 
that you couldn't, in all conscience, 
spend $250 for a photograph that will 
appear in $700 worth of space. But you 


can’t tell me that vou don’t think 




























Made for Burroughs Corporation 


$100 or $150 is out of line. Remember, 
it is the photograph that provides th- 
most important single stop-the-reader 
element in the entire ad. If you don't 
have that vou ean throw right out the 
window all your media analysis. I 
don’t care how perfect the form of 
the bowler is or how beautifully the 
ball curves for him. If he doesn’t hit 
that head pin, it is impossible to get 
a strike. There are enough advertising 
managers who think $25 to $50 is too 
much to pay for an industrial pieture. 
These are the people who have to 
have the facts of life laid before them 

. although I’ll admit most of the 
photos I’ve seen in trade ads are not 
worth the $25. You understand, there 
are industrial advertising campaigns 
running today that are exciting, that 
do a wonderful selling job, that puts 
neither the advertiser nor the agency 
on the defensive. But they’re spend- 
ing $100 to $200 for the main illustra- 
tion; they’re insisting upon an exact- 
ing performance from the photogra- 


pher.” 


For unusual color effects, at low cost, in 
fine halftone text or cover printing by either letterpress or offset 


—use a Cantine Esopus Tint Coated: Green, Canary, Blue, Pink, 


Peach, India or Goldenrod. 


Esopus Tints are deep enough to give two-tone printing effects 
with one ink impression —or three-tone effects with two im- 
pressions — yet soft enough not to dominate the illustrations. 
Sold by leading merchants. Samples on request. 


The Martin Cantine Company 
Saugerties, N. Y. 
Specialists in Coated Paper since 1888. 


LETTERPRESS OR OFFSET 


(it{ ESOPUS TINTS 


ESOPUS TINTS COVER-BRISTOL ESOPUS TINTS TEXT 
Canary, Green, Blue, India, Pink, Peach Canary, Green, Blue, India, Pink, Peach, Goldenrod 
Basis 20x26 23x29 23x35 26x40 Basis 23x35 25x38 35x45 
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This 16-page signature is commercially printed by letterpress on CANTINE’S ESOPUS TINTS, 35x45-70 (140M) GREEN 








Print 


America’s Graphic Design Magazine 


a christmas gift 
that continues 
siving 


pleasure. ideas. 


inspiration 


For the Art Director or Designer ... PRINT shows 
the paths others are taking. It goes deeper than just 
showing examples . . . it re-creates original sources of 


inspiration as a source of inspiration to others. 


For the creative Advertising Executive ... PRINT 
can help spur and spark creative imagination to help 
him contribute more toward solutions of graphic 
problems .. . and evaluate graphic work being done 
for him more effectively. 

For the man engaged in Production . . . PRINT 
can help him do his job more effectively by demon- 
strating the systems, methods and thinking of printers, 
typographers, art directors and designers . . . and by 
showing the newest, most economical and imaginative 
ways of utilizing the various graphic reproduction 
processes. 


For anyone vitally interested in good graphic arts 
. a gift of PRINT is a welcome gift, for it can stir 
the imagination, stimulate creative thinking, help in- 
crease insight and income . . . and bring new pleasure 
month after month throughout the entire year. 
PRINT special Gift Rates cost as little as $5.50 (a 
saving of $3.50 under the regular rate) when more 
than one gift subscription is given. And with each sub- 
scription, PRINT will send a special acknowledge- 
ment of your gift at the Holiday Season. 
Whether as a business gift, or a personal gift, when 
you give a PRINT subscription for Christmas you 
compliment the good taste of the recipient . . . and 
your own good taste and judgement as well. 
This Christmas, give a gift that means pleasure, ideas 
and inspiration through the entire year . . . give a gift 


subscription to PRINT. 


Use the handy gift order form found in this issue. 
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can create 
fresh dimensions 
in typography and art 


“DIMENSIONAL” 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


One of the exciting and creative uses 
of photography is “trick” or dimension- 
al typography. This is a method of 
creating more nuances, of giving more 
dimension to the commonplace type 
faces and typographic designs. 

Its origin traces back to the letterer 
and to the alert art director. Some 22 
years ago the typical advertisement 
was composed of logo, art and some 
lettering. But the availability of new 
and effective type faces soon replaced 
to large extent the letterer. The art 
director, at the same time, always 
searching for new attention-getting de- 
vices, found the method of photograph- 
ing lines of type to change their ap- 
pearance both an appealing and com- 


manding technique. 





Today it has developed into far more 
than a “device”; it is a valid new 
dimension which can have warmth and 
depth. The variations are extensive 
and need not be used for typography 
alone. Art—photography and illustra- 
tion—are other possibilities which ean 
be given new depth and excitement by 
one of the photographie contrivances. 
One of the newer means to accomplish 
these photographie effects is the Stat- 
master. The machine—a combination 
copy camera enlarger, darkroom—is 
best known for producing stats, films 
and veloxes, It has thus solved enor- 
mous production difficulties for many 
companies, large and small, from a 
CBS to the small advertising ageney, 


art studio or client. 


Combining type with art is another effect 


the Statmaster can accomplish. The 
lettering (1) is shot and a negative 
results. This is contacted to make a 
positive. The art is then shot and the 
negative and positive are combined to 
produce the final art (2). Other 


possible ways to shoot the type: a cast- 


shadow on an acetate overlay (3) and 
as an outline (4). 











CBS solves pressure of time 

In the case of CBS, for example, the 
television news section has a constant 
need for slides and telops, for news, 
weather reports, sports scores, ete. 
An average of 20 slides and telops are 
required for every 15-minute show. 
They are all made under the press of 
time, yet must be quality shots. What 
once took two hours, now takes 10 min- 
utes. Too, the advertising agency has 
benefitted greatly from the machine. 
Crisp & Harrison Agency in Jackson- 
ville, Fla., is an example. Typical pro- 
cedure for them—as for other agencies 
is to meet a client’s request for finished 
art in a few hours’ time. 
Statmaster, Crisp & 


Using the 
Harrison have 


often met these “emergencies” by pro- 
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viding stats, copies and veloxes in rec- 
ord time, It photographs copy from 
printer’s proofs, reducing or enlarging 
as is required. It does the same for 
artwork, body type and headlines. The 
result is that the agency meets the 
deadlines. 
Today’s art studio has a changed com- 
plexion, with similar demands to meet. 
Many art services are prepared to 
handle a project from the idea on 
through the finished campaign. A studio 
such as) Dik ranza-Williamson—has 
its own Statmaster and uses it daily 
for photos, stats and veloxes. It’s an 
expense-saver, but Rieck DiFranza says 
“the time savings are a good deal more 
important, especially at night or on 


week-ends.’ 


Some of the photographic possibilities 
of the Statmaster are demonstrated 
here, as created by the DiFranza- 
Williamson art studio. The packages 
for Swan, Lux and Dove were actually 
used in brochures and promotional 
pieces. The lettering “Baseball’s Man 
of the Year’ illustrates the variations 
possible. The studio did not use the 
lettering but recognized them all as 
possibilities. 





The machine, thus, has many capabili- 
ties which are time and money-savers. 
But to the creative person who is con- 
stantly looking for new ideas, for new 
ways to present art and copy, the 
Statmaster offers many exciting possi- 
bilities. Perspectives, curves, italics, re- 
proportioning, outlines, cast-shadows, 
ete., are all possible and easy to aceom- 
plish, even by the neophyte. The ex- 
these two 


amples shown on 


pages 
attest to several of the many photo- 


graphic “tricks” possible. 


BASEBALLS 
MAN OF THE YEAR 


BASEBALLS 
MAN OF THE YEAR 


BASEBALLS 
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BASEBALLS 
MAN OF THE YEAR 


BASEBALLS 
NAN OF THE YEAR 
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THE BEST IN 
PRINT 





THE LION’S TAIL 








From such diverse sources as a loaf of 
bread and a magazine come these deco- 
rative borders which exploit the sym- 
metry of type. The line of T’s is from 
the wrapping of Thomas’ bread, the 
others, from the editorial pages of the 
Ladies’ Home Journal, ingeniously 
frame and identify small features 
throughout the magazine. 
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Leo Lionni’s “four pages,” as he gen- 
erally called it, appeared periodically 
in the issue of PRINT over which he 
reigned as co-editor for approximately 
two yvears—1954-56. 

We reprint it in this last issue of 
PRINT’s 20 years, because Leo Lionni 
did more than any other previous per- 
son to awaken people to PRINT. 

It is our hope that “The Lion’s Tail” 
will set the pace for the January /Feb- 
ruary PRINT which will mark PRINT’s 
20th anniversary. The edition will re- 
view the important and revolutionary 
concepts that were developed in. the 
past 20 vears ... as well as “predict” 
the next 20 yveasr in graphie design. 
Here, then, is a sampling, both copy 


and designs, from three “Lion’s Tails.” 


Nathan Gluck sent us this sophisticated 
piece of vandalism. His opus, patiently 
composed with scissors, paste and old 
engravings, will be envied by the brats 
who hurriedly draw whiskers, beards, 
and other secondary sexual attributes 
on the smiling heroes and heroines of 
our subway posters. 
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iia at eraser 
1. Con su saber sin igual 
Esopo se hizo ivgortal. 
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~RABULAS DE ESOPO 


@. A Javto, con su argumento 
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3. Fale meute es aensado, 
y @ muerte es sentenciado, 




















_5. Roba uo Perro 4 un cucivero, 
ua tajada ligero. 


4. Uas Margarita haiio 
uo gallo, y la desprecia. 


6. Las abejas han rendido, , 
4 este Oso tan temide. 
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7, du.to uu poze se durwmio, 


ta Pertans ie bro, 
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ie Aguila envidiosa 
$s bijos a la Rapusa. 


B. Al Agana le Garoeja, 


muy prudeute le aconscja, 








4 uv Cuervo, ta Kaposa. 
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9, Voias wu Lota tari 
quiere enganar 4 ue Cordere 









wilt @ Ul Lobo Cuid, 
Wis bo se lo agradecio 


- bats 12. A una Quiebra ampuro 


por su ambicion esireanada, ¥ en pago contra ¢1 val¥io. 
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18. A la Puerea et Lobo queria 
serbiria cuando paria. 


47. Fielel Perro desprecia 
al que eogabarle queria. 


16. Aconsejan las Goloodrinas 
4 las Aves sus vecinas. 


15. Pide a su madre un Milano 

rucgue a! ciclo que esié sano. 
The article on Herbert Bayer [in this 
issue] has a revealing juxataposition of 
school book pages and Bayer’s graphic 
style. As a result, I dug excitedly 


into my own LIONNIANA [and found 
from childhood influences] this page 
from Antonio Frasconi’s first book of 
AESOP’S FABLES. All I could find 
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free full color reproduction 


(12" x 18°) suitable for framing. 


Piease write on company letterhead. 


ESTHETICS, THE RATIONALE FOR COMMERCIALISM 
%& FINE ART LEADS TO FINE PROMOTIONS 


STUDIO 3 .W. 46 N.Y. 36, N.Y. 


For complete portfolio, call Hy Kiebanow 








from grammar school days was a book 
on magic called TOM TIT, with a 
subtitle: ‘““Nature Study in the Living 
Room.” Here are some of its illustra- 
tions; they bring back to me the smell 
of the Amsterdam canals and the memo- 
ries of the dark corners of the Ryks- 
museum. 





















André Francois, who like Steinberg, 
Osborn and too few others makes funny 
drawings, sent us this invitation to his 
latest Paris show. We first met Fran- 
cois a few years ago in LITTLE BOY 
BROWN, a sweet children’s book for 
children, parents, and poets. We still 
consult it as often as we do the 
WORLD ALMANAC. 








NELSON-WHITEHEAD PAPER CORP. 








has available for distribution a 
limited number of new compre- 
hensive Sample Books showing 


ORIENTAL PAPERS carried in 
stock. 


Outside the New York Area they 


are available through selected 
paper merchants. 


7 Laight Street New York 13, New York 


WoOrth 6-2300 
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In preparation for our trip to Spain Although it is machine-made, this elec- 
we have been studying Spanish with trophoretic pattern of serum protein 
Margarita Madrial. Dona Margarita is 
charming, brilliant and bonita and her 
concerns go far beyond “where is the mantic exactitude. 
cup of my uncle?” The book MAGIC 
KEY TO SPANISH bubbles with peda- 
gogical inventions and typographical 
shortcuts like the sleeping peon, who 
indicates the third person and graphi- 
cally at least, takes some of the pain 
out of Spanish verbs. Claro? 


has most of the characteristics of writ- 
ing. It conveys information with se- 
It has the elegant 
beauty of Arabic script. Fortunately, 
it cannot, as yet, convey ideas. 














PAST (PRETERITE) 


camink, I walked 
3 caminO, you walked 
caminAMOS, we walked 
88 caminARON, they walked 
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ARTISTS, take a whiff... by using any one or all 
of the 36 professional SPEEDBALL points... 
plus 4 steel brushes for large size lettering. Five 
styles provide any lettering combination .. . ) 


allow you to produce drawings with feeling and finish 
that earn immediate approval. Comprehensive letter- 
ing charts on request for only 


; . s u 
r eight cents in stamps. SPEEDBA|| 
CESS C HOWARD HUNT PEN COMPANY, CAMDEN 1, N. J. 
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FILMOTYPE 


Like real cool, man. That’s what you'll 
say about the Filmotype Photo-Typeset- 
ting Machine. Cold composition for every 
display type and lettering need! Actually 
a pleasure to use, especially since cost is 
pennies per word . . . quality unquestion- 
ably finest professional grade . . . the 
convenience, speed, simplicity perfect 
supplements to the pressure of production. 
Filmotype . . . the hottest machine in the 
field of cold ‘composition! 

AND CONSIDER: the most all-inclusive style 
selection in photo-typesetting/From 12 pt. 
to 144 pt./Screens, tints right from the 
machine/Limitless intermixing of faces. 


NOTE: Play it safe... save... with the 
Filmotype “‘Pays-for-itself” Purchase 
Plan. Write for complete details, today. 


FILMOTYPE 


7500 McCormick Bivd., Skokie, lil. 

Have the Filmotype representative make 
cn appointment in my own office for a 
demonstration. 

Send me further information about the 
Filmotype Photo Lettering Machine. 
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BOOK 


REVIEWS 





THE YEARS WITH ROSS 


James Thurber; An Atlantic Press 
Book, Little, Brown & Company, Bos- 
ton. 1957. $5. 

A criticism has been made that James 
Thurber’s book, The Years With Ross, 
tells more about Thurber than about 
Ross. So much the better. Thurber, 
too, is an interesting person, and his 
title can mean Thurber’s years with 
Ross. And that is what the book is. 
No other method could give so vivid 
a portrait of the enigmatic, unpredict- 
able, exasperating, lovable founder and 
editor of The New Yorker. An un- 
conventional but convincing biography 
is built from a multitude of trivial in- 
cidents and quotes. Begun as a few 
Atlantic Monthly, it 


demanded more room to depict so com- 


articles in the 


plicated a personality. It has produced 
a book that almost over night jumped 
to the head of best-seller lists. Thurber 
himself says the writing was an “or- 


deal of love.” 


a discouraging start 


Harold Ross started The New Yorker 
in 1925, with backing from Raoul 
Fleischmann. In Paris, during World 
War I, he had edited Stars and Stripes 
for the Yankee soldiers. He had a 
vision of a humorous weekly rooted in 
New York, 


“not for the old lady from 


Dubuque.” Its symbol . . . image is 


the word used today ... is a dandy: 
surveying a butterfly through a mono- 
cle, familiarly known about the office 
as “Eustace.” The first years were 
discouraging; the magazine suffered 
many hard blows including an outrage- 
ously unjust suit for disparaging the 
architecture of a building erected by a 
local political magnate, but in two 
years it had fought its way to success. 
office all 
the current wits, including Thurber, 
and “Andy” White, Wolcott Gibbs, 
Robert Benchley, Peter Arno, 


It attracted to its “peculiar” 


Ogden 





Nash and 


others. 


Dorothy Parker, 


among 


It was Ross’s creation, but it is impos- 
sible to describe in a review how he 
did it. You must read the book. Ross’s 
limitations were unbelievable; his ig- 
norance in so many fields, his innocent 
“Crissake! What mean?” 


his strange fear that a writer or artist 


profanity ; 
might slip an off-color innuendo into 
the magazine— “I’m, by God, going to 
keep sex out of it”; an infinite number 
of details set down so understandingly 

Thurber in his deft and revealing 
style have created a picture of this 
unique editor. Ross constantly insisted 
he wanted “system,” that the office 
should be businesslike, when in fact 
it was one of the most un-businesslike 
offices in commercial history, and could 
not possibly be anything otherwise 
with Ross in charge, nor could such a 
magazine as The New Yorker with its 
special aura, have been produced in 
any other way. 


The publishers have provided the book 
with a beautiful format, the text il- 
luminated with Thurber’s  memory- 
provoking line drawings, of which, 
alas, there will never be any more. It 
also has Thurber’s style, the unexpected 
but always right word, that adds a new 
dimension to the pleasure of reading. 


ERNEST ELMO CALKINS 


THE PENROSE ANNUAL 
Volume 53: Edited by Allan Delafons; 
Hastings House, New York. 1959. $12. 
The Penrose Annual arrives on sched- 
ule, edited by Allan Delafons, (suc- 
cessor to the late R. B. Fessenden, who 
died suddenly during the preparation 
of Volume 52), a little thinner and 
lighter than the previous volume, but 
filled with interesting articles and im- 
It is still pro- 
duced by Perey Lund, Humphries; and 
the type is Bodoni with the darkly 
contrasting Etrusco for headings; the 


pressive reproductions. 


book is designed by Germano Facetti. 
The reading matter is the usual mixed 
grill of graphie arts and_ technical 
printing improvements, 10 of the for- 
mer and 15 of the latter, no longer 
separated in the table of contents. 

Its ambition of being world-wide in its 
presentation is realized to some extent 
by Beatrice Warde’s “Australian Ad- 


venture,” Joseph Blumenthal’s tribute 











Save hundreds of dollars 
annually with Hornung’s 
EARLY ADVERTISING ART. 


Largest, most comprehen- 
sive high-quality collection 
of advertising art. 


Why spend hundreds of dollars (at $15 and up per permission) at pro- 
fessional archives for period illustrations, or unusual alphabets, or 
ornamental initials? All you have to do is use Hornung’s HANDBOOK 
OF EARLY ADVERTISING ART, the largest, most comprehensive collection 
of copyright-free early advertising art ever published. As thousands of 
art directors know, it contains over 6,000 different and unusual period 
items, each of which can be used ENTIRELY FREE—without permission, 
without payment, without credit lines. When you buy a set, you buy with 
it full permission to use individual items. 


The amount of beautiful and useful material this set contains is so 
large that we can list only a small fraction of its contents. Volume One, 
the Pictorial Volume, is jammed full of easily reproducible line material: 
more than 100 hands, pointing, holding platards, cigars, etc.; more 
than 75 eagles; more than 300 trade cuts illustrating just about all 
trades, from bootmaking to dentistry; calendar cuts; comic figures— 
elephants bearing placards; horses—by the score; allegorical figures 
—liberty, justice, Ops, America, etc.; busy pictorial industrial scenes; 
old fashioned trains; 19 portraits of Washington, Jefferson, etc.; Indians; 
mortised cuts—and more than 1500 other illustrations. 


Volume Two, the Typographical Volume, is packed full of material which 
you can use as whole words, or to build up words. 67 full alphabets 
of most useful unusual faces: no duplication of standard faces! Over 
275 different Barnum and Gothic faces; 630 specimens of ornamental 
faces, ranging from 10 pt to 300; over 200 ornamental scrolls, pictorial 
scrolls, panels, cartouches, frames, borders. Altogether some 2000 
immediately useable items. 


Use this set to impart quaintness, period effects, eye-catching novelty 
to your space advertising, direct mail, package art, point of purchase 
art. Art directors in the following media are among the thousands who 
use Hornung: Time, Life, New Yorker, Printers’ Ink, N. Y. Times, Kenyon 
& Eckhart Agency, R. H. Donnelley, J. W. Thompson Agency, Dupont, 


Random House, Westminster records, Victor, U.S. Govt. Printing Office, 
Case Paper Co., etc. 

Use this set once and it pays for itself! 
“Remarkably high standards,” BRITISH PRINTER. “Typographical speci- 
mens particularly interesting,” PRINTERS’ INK. “A rich contribution,” 
GRAPHIS. “Full of quaint art and typo,” DMAA NEWSLETTER. 


HANDBOOK OF EARLY ADVERTISING ART, C. P. Hornung. 3rd, enlarged 
edition. Vol. I, Pictorial, over 2,000 illustrations. 292pp. 9 x 12. Cloth- 
bound, $10.00. Vol. .I1, Typographical, over 4,000 specimens, 318pp. 
9 x 12. Clothbound, $10.00. Two volume set, only $18.50. 


ap a ae Ge Ge Ge GP Ge 28 GE GE GE GE Ge GS Ge Ge a ae ae 
Dept. 242, Dover Publications, Inc. 
180 Varick St., New York 14, N.Y. 
Please send me HORNUNG’S HANDBOOK OF EARLY ADVERTISING ART. 
(C Volume |: PICTORIAL $10.00 
( Volume Il: TYPOGRAPHICAL $10.00 
C0 2 volume set $18.50 
| am enclosing $ in full payment. Payment in full 


must accompany all orders except those from libraries or public 
institutions, who may be billed. PLEASE PRINT 


Name 
Address Tice : j 
City Zone ............ State Sreascttas 


GUARANTEE: Satisfaction guaranteed. All books returnable within 
10 days for full refund. 
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Calitornian 


a new Monotype face 


Californian, newest addition to the Mono- 
type family of distinguished type faces, is 
now available in a full range of sizes. Of 
medium weight, Californian is especially 
suited to book printing in letterpress and 
offset. It is also a good type face for all re- 


quirements of commercial typography. 


Californian has been cut in roman, italic 
and small caps in 8, 10, 12 and 14 point for 
machine composition, and in 18, 24, 30 


and 36 point for hand composition. 


Please send for the 8-page brochure and 


the Californian specimen sheet. 


Lanston 
Monotype 
Company 


24th and Locust Streets, Philadelphia 1, Penna. 
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A PLACEMENT SERVICE 
FOR COMMERCIAL ARTISTS 


MUrray Hill 8-0540 


PROFESSIONAL PLACEMENT CENTER ain 
WEW YORK STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE ; 

MADISON 

AVENUE 


NEW YORK 22 














BOOK REVIEWS 

to Bruce Rogers, Mark F. Severin’s 
“Graphic Arts in Belgium,” Yashusi 
Hoshino’s description of “The Talking 
Book,” and several to represent Eng- 
land, the most interesting, discussing 
the production of early playing cards, 
“Gambler’s Printed Art,” by J.A.S. 


Morrison. 


Mrs. Warde spent seven weeks in 
Australia and delivered 44 talks and 
addresses. She ends her optimistie im- 
pression of its progress in graphic art: 
“T have a rendezvous with Australia. 
She has promised by subtle signs and 
tokens to show me a Typographic Ren- 
aissance well in flower within two 
years’ time.” Blumenthal’s fine and 
sincere tribute to Bruce Rogers is re- 
printed here by permission of the 
Grolier Club for which it was origi- 
nally prepared. “The Talking Book” 
is a well-written description of this 
strange device by its inventor but 
leaves the reader—this reader, at any 
rate—somewhat mystified. It mentions 
casually that it would be useful to the 
blind, but apparently its main = pur- 
pose is to enable one to both read and 


hear simultaneously. 


bread and butter papers 

A fascinating paper is Morrison’s ae- 
count of the printing history of play- 
ing cards with reproductions of early 
specimens. One preeartion noted is 
the care taken that by no accident or 
misprint any card should have a shght 
defect that would enable a gambler to 
recognize it in his opponent’s hand. 
Another good paper in the English 
territory is “The Diuturnity of Erie 
Gill.” If your ignorance and euriosity 
are similar to that of this reviewer, vou 
will be glad to know that the word 
may be defined as “earthly immor- 
tality.” 

Two especially interesting papers are 
Fritz Eichenberg’s “American Print- 
makers,” and Harold Barkley’s “19th 
Century  TIllustrators—and Others.” 
Two useful bread-and-butter  diseus- 
sions are “Company Magazines,” by 
John W. Hazzlewood, and “Micro- 
scope on Management,” by KE. E. 
Butten. The first discusses house or- 
gans and the second naturally concerns 
the management of a large printing 


house. Each article is copiously illus- 











trated by reproductions, prepared and 
printed with a perfection worthy of 
the Lund-Humphries reputation. This 
is the section of the Annual that will 
appeal to that new race of printers 
who have never touched a piece of 
type-metal or fed a press; who do 
all their typesetting with a peneil and 
paper, and whose rapidly growing 
numbers have changed the face of 
printing art. The remainder of the 
book is given to those whose job is 
mechanical and technical. The amaz 
ing transformation of all the processes 
that pertain to printing are not so 
much improvements on all current 


methods as complete replacements. 
a tandem affair 


The technical papers lead off, appro- 
priately, with a discussion of the ef- 
fect of the photographie or “cold” 
composition on the shape and design 
of type faces. Edward Rondthaler’s 
paper, “From the Rigid to the Flex- 
ible,” gives the cue to the tendeney of 
type design, freed from metal, to ac- 
quire the fluency of calligraphy. Other 
articles deal with photo-setting of dis- 
play matter, tele-typesetting, photo 
Polymer, roll film replacing plates in 
process engraving, powderless deep 
etching of half-tones on copper, roto- 
film for making half-tones, and winds 
up logically with a discussion of the 
effect of such new labor-saving proc- 
esses on union labor relations. There 
is no use in trying to explain them to 
you for I do not understand them my- 
self. But I can easily see that any man 
whose business is producing printing 
for a living would con them with 
avidity. Perhaps Penrose is trying to 
ride two horses at once, trying to reach 
both artist and technician. A graphic 
artist will have some interest in new 
methods of printing, but he is seldom 
sufficiently machine-minded to follow 
such technical demonstrations. How- 
ever, there is enough to interest all 
who have the slightest contact with 
printing or any of its sister arts or 
sciences. ERNEST ELMO CALKINS 
Ernest Calkins is often called the ‘* Dean 


of American Advertising.’’ Now retired, 
he was the co-founder of Calkins §& Hol 
den, one of the oldest advertising agencies 
in existence. Mr, Calkins is a member of 
PRINT’S editorial advisory board, and is 


a frequent book reviewer for PRIN‘. 
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awards). Enclose $1.50 for each back issue you want and mail 
to PRINT, Circulation Department, 1519 Connecticut Avenue, 
Washington 6, D .C. 
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eral museums and private collections). 
He joined N. W. Ayer in 1924 as lay- 
out designer, has been the head art 
director for 30 years. He has been 
loaned to Washington many times to 
assist various government agencies. 
Serving in an advisory capacity for 
four of the largest art schools in the 
country, he also is a trustee of the 
Philadelphia Museum of Art. 


Mr. Bach, managing art director, was 
born in San Francisco, studied at the 
California School of Fine Arts. After 
heing a free-lance designer, in the Air 
Force during World War IT, and art 
director for Columbia Records in 1945, 
Mr. Bach joined N. W. Ayer in 1946 as 
art director. He has worked in the 
Honolulu and San Francisco offices, as 
well as in Philadelphia. Mr. Bach is a 
frequent lecturer, has taught painting 
and advertising design at many top 
schools—and has won numerous awards 
for his own advertising art and design. 
He's a member of the Art Directors 
Club of San Francisco, Philadelphia 
and New York. 


Mr. Pullen, managing director of the 
Copy Department, is a native of 
Amity, Maine, graduate of Colby Col- 
lege. He was a reporter for the Daily 
Kennebec Journal, then entered adver- 
tising with a Connecticut ageney, first 
as a copywriter, then as account ex- 
ecutive. He joined Ayer’s Copy De- 
partment in 1948. In 1958 he was 
appointed to his present position. The 
previous year his novel, The Twentieth 
Maine, appeared; acclaimed as an ex- 
ample of scholarly research and_ fine 
writing, 

Three Pronged Program: 

San Fahnestock is a native of Cincin- 
nati, a graduate of the Cincinnati Art 
Academy. Before turning his attention 
to design, Mr. Fahnestock spent six 
years in engineering and research for 
several industrial firms. He then 
worked as a designer for Harold van 
Doren for a year, for Donald Daily 
for six years and then for Peter Muller- 
Munck for another five years. He then 
joined Alcoa as assistant to the man- 
ager of market development. In 1957 
he was named chief industrial de- 


signer. 











A Perfect Organie Unity: 


Richard P, Price, Jr., and Edward De- 
Martin are both members of Du Pont’s 
advertising department. “Tom” Price 
graduated with a master’s in English 
from Syracuse and has worked in sales 
promotion and advertising functions for 
Du Pont since then, Mr. Price is ad- 
vertising assistant assigned to the Dyes 
and Chemicals Division of the Organic 
Chemicals Department. Mr. DeMartin 
is a graduate of Pratt Institute, who, 
after a brief period of free-lancing, 
joined Du Pont in 1954. He is now 
manager of the Graphie Design Group 
of the Design and Exhibits Section. 


The Trade Advertisement: 


Alexander Roberts is easily one of the 
best known, and certainly the most ar- 
ticulate, personalities in illustrative in- 
dustrial photography. An illustrative 
photographer for 24 years, he has per- 
sonally accounted for over eight mil- 
lion dollars worth of photography for 
industrial advertising. Another dis- 
tinction: he received the Bronze Star 
medal as a combat photographer dur- 
ing World War Il. Eight years ago 
he became president and general man- 
ager of the newly founded Interstate 
Industrial Reporting Service, which to- 
day has over 3000 photographers lo- 
cated in this country and around the 
world, handling 11,000 assignments 
annually. 





Charles Coiner Robert Bach 





John Pullen Alexander Roberts 
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By Mildred Constantine 


A regularly appearing irregular 
column. 


Motif, a journal of the visual and 
graphic arts, in its No. 3 issue has a 
particularly fine section of —typog- 


raphy: “Autobiography in| Type” by 


Herman Zapf; “Herman Zant, Type 


Designer” by Hans Schmoller; “Hand- 


list of the Writings of Stanley Mori 
son, 1950-59:" and five pages of “Re- 
views of Recent Type Faces,” 

The Architectural Review with its 
“Rages and Outrages” has been vigi- 


lant on the sub ject of signs in the 


streets. Since more and more graphic 
designers are turning their attention 
to this problem which relates letter 
forms and symbols to the cityscape, 
the following excerpts from the June, 


1959, issue are of special interest : 


“The glittering network of neon signs 
which for millions epitomizes Piceadilly 
Circus, is doomed by the intended 
demolition of the north side of the 
circus. How little the secret of their 
vulgar but vigorous appeal is generally 
understood can be judged from = the 
pathetic design, LCC approved, which 
shows what is to replace them. An in- 
sipid jigsaw of small signs, unhappily 
strait-jacketed into a reetangular pan- 
el, can hardly provide the same gaiety 
as the full blooded, unfettered riot of 


signs it replaces... 


“Demolition of half the existing build- 
ings surrounding the cireus is entailed 
and with them inevitably the galaxy 
of neon signs which at night provide 
the visual magic of the place. This 


magic owes nothing to the architeeture 
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which dissolves in the blaze of lights 
and is merely the scaffolding for the 
signs. The buildings will not be missed; 
the signs will. They must be re- 
tained ... 

“However, the planners are right in 
one respect; any new buildings here 
must be designed for advertising—the 
signs must not be just an after-thought 
as they are now (hence the daytime 
clutter of fixings and electrical gear). 
But it should be taken much further. 
The advertising should become the ar- 
chitecture and be given priority in the 
design. How can this be done?” 
Kenneth Brown. 

Broadway is our own Piceadilly Cir- 
cus; Grand Central and Pennsylvania 
stations carry this glittery, ambient in- 
doors; Lincoln Center in) New York 
City provides the setting and the space 
for the future. Graphic identification 
and information are indispensable in 
our cities; its imaginative use can as- 
sume both functional and aesthetic im- 


portance! 
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Readers are invited to take part in 
PRINT Forum. Comments on any ma- 
terial in PRINT or otherwise related to 
the design field are welcome. Write 
to PRINT, 535 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. 


PRINT is filched! 
I received a copy of the “Brand-Names 
Directory” from the September/Octo- 
ber PRINT and immediately showed it 
to the boss. He pounced on it like the 
proverbial “duck after a June bug,” 
saying “That's something I’ve looked 
for for a long time’—and he immedi- 
ately inserted it into his “Bible.” On 
top of that, he filehed my copy of 
PRINT... said that was for home read- 
ing, especially the editorial about buy- 
ing non-brand names. Your articles 
pertaining to fine printing papers can- 
not but help both the designers and 
mills... 2 After all, the mills do have 
a story, a good one, and when we can 
tell the designer of our problems, and 
he can tell us of his, the better under- 
standing cannot help but pay off in 
mutual goodwill and business benefi- 
cial to both. 

Franklin Shepperson 

Sales Promotion Manager 

Standard Paper Manufacturing Co. 


Paper Brand Name Directory 
We were pleased to see your Directory 
of Paper Brand Names. It is certainly 
a fine idea and one which has never 
been fulfilled. We are interested in 
obtaining 250 copies.* 
John R. Parker 
Advertising and Sales Promotion 
The Champion Paper and Fibre 
Company 


*Mr. Parker wrote, later: “The initial 
response we have received of your di- 
rectory is so great that we'd like to 
order another . .. 102 more.” 

The Paper Brand Name Directory, 
listing 1073 brand names, appeared in 
the September/October issue. It has been 
reprinted as an eight-page booklet and is 
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available from PRINT, 1519 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington 6, D. C. Single copy: 
s1: 10 copies: $7.50; 25 copies: $12.50; 


over 50 copies, 35e¢ each. 


Black and White 
Color is a wonderful phenomenon, yet 
it can be an intruder and act to “fuss 
up” communication, This is shown in 
a 16-page section, printed in green, in 
the September October issue. It is nice 
to experiment and explore new forms 
but photographers are also graphic 
artists: when they work in black and 
white their intent is to utilize the 
gamut of reflection from pure white to 
pure black, 

Karl Fink 

Karl Fink and Associates 


A Thorough Story 
Wish to compliment you on your 
“Paper” issue. Never before have | 
seen any trade magazine which did such 
a thorough story on paper. 
Allan Godshall 
Advertising Department 
Mead Paper Company 


Stimulating Subject 
Your May/June issue on “corporate 
image” was most stimulating. T have 
read many articles on this subject dur- 
ing the past vear, but none as infor- 
mative as yours. Too, I liked the 
atmosphere—design—that Lou Dorfs- 
man and Herb Lubalin provided. 
Harry M. Jacobs, Jr. 
Designer 


We would like 50 reprints of the “Cor- 
porate Image” issue. I believe this is 
an excellent basic discussion of a sub- 
ject of growing Importance.” 

William S. Payson 

3ruce Payne & Associates 


*The ‘Corporate Image’’ issue has been 
reprinted as a 32-page booklet. It’s avail 
able from PRINT, 1519 Connecticut Ave 
nue, Washington 6, D.C. One copy: $1; 


10 copies: $7.50; 25 copies: $13.50; over 
50 copies: 50¢ each. 


It is a shame that the people in com- 
merce who must work with designers 
don’t all read print. Much of the ma- 
terial in your publication would be of 
real value to our clients... and as- 
sumedly to any chent. A surprising 
number of businessmen in the San 
Francisco Bay area are almost totally 
unexposed and therefore disinterested 
in the “ins” and “outs” of this profes- 
sion. We have decided to begin a se- 
ries of publications which will contain 
reprints of articles that have appeared 
in the periodicals which we read. Your 
“Corporate Image” issue contains two 





articles which we feel should be includ- 
ed in our first reprint. 

James Robertson 

TANT ROBERTSON / MONTGOMERY 


For Readers’ Information 
Thanks for the flattering comments in 
the last “Casting About” on “little 
blue and little vellow.” Ilowever, the 
publisher is MeDowell-Obolensky, not 
Meridian Books. 
Leo Lionni 
Fortune Magazine 


*The Story of Letter C, also published 
in the last “Casting About,” was _ re- 
printed with permission from TYPE 
TALKS, July-August, 1959, issue. It 
Was part of an article—“A History of 
the Alphabet’—by Otto Ege. It was 
included in Books in Printing, edited 
by Paul Bennett, published by the 
World Publishing Co. The Story of 
the Letter C itself was written by Brad- 
bury Thompson, 


The illustration, pictured here, was 
used in the full-page advertisement for 
Charles E. Cooper, Inc., in the Sep- 
tember/October PRINT. The artist, 
whose name was not included at that 
time, is William Whittingham. 


PRODUCTION NOTES 

T ype s used in this issue: 

DeVinne Roman and Italic, Antique, 
Ultra Bodoni 

Papers used in this issue: 
Cover—Mead’s Black and White 
Coated Cover, SO Ub. 

Pages 1-44 and 63-78—West Virginia’s 
Sterling Lette rpress, 70 lb. 

Pages 47-62—Cantine’s Esopus Tints, 
Green, 70 Ib. 
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MORE SNOW, an etching by R.W. Woiceske 


Mohavk Prpee Mills 
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